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Teaching Guide for This Issue 


Is “Fair Trade” Fair for All? 
(p. 10) 
Histery 


haan of the Article 

In 1937, during the depression, 
Congress passed the Miller-Tydings Act 
which allowed manufacturers to fix 
prices on goods in interstate commerce. 
In 1952 the McGuire Act further 
amended the anti-trust laws in an effort 
to strengthen the “fair-trade” laws. But 
there has been wholesale evasion of 
the “fair-trade” laws by retailers, par- 
ticularly by discount houses which have 
cut prices on price-fixed items. 

Proponents of the “fair-trade” laws 
hold that their elimination will force 
many retailers out of business and 
bring on a depression. Opponents hold 
that retailers should have the right to 
sell a product which they have pur- 
chased from the manufacturer for any 
price they please; that competition is 
the American way. 

A bill repealing the Federal legisla- 
tion which makes “fair-trade” laws pos- 
sible in the states has been introduced 
in Congress. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To consider the arguments for and 
against the “fair-trade” laws and their 
effect on businessmen and consumers. 





Assignment 

1. How did each of the following 
affect retail prices of brand-name 
goods: (a) Miller-Tydings Act; (b) 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision in 
1951; (c) the McGuire Act? 

2. What effect are discount houses 
having on the enforcement of “fair- 
trade” laws? 

3. “Fair-trade” laws are products of 
the depression and are out of place 
in our economic structure today. Do 
you agree? Support your point of view. 


Motivation 

What are some of the brand-names 
of goods which you have in your home 
or have considered for purchase? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Why should the manufacturer of 
a brand-name product want it sold at 
a particular price in retail stores? 


2. If you were a retail businessman 
would you favor or oppose such a pric- 
ing arrangement? Explain your view- 
point. 

3. Discuss the part played by Cong- 
ress in the establishment of “fair-trade” 
prices. 

4. How has the operation of discount 
stores in many communities affected 
the “fair-trade” laws? 

5. If you were a department store 
owner, what would you do about the 
practice of discount houses in cutting 
prices of brand-name items? 

6. General Electric’s major appliance 
division has announced that it will no 
longer set retail prices on its products. 
How will this action affect “fair-trade” 
laws in your opinion? 

7. If you were in Congress would 
you vote for repeal of the “fair-trade” 
laws? Defend your vote. 


Application 

What difference does it make to you 
and your parents whether the “fair- 
trade” laws are enforced or ignored by 
retailers? 


Things to Do 


1. Have students make a list of items 
which are supposed to be “fair-traded” 
and their prices. 

2. Students may interview local 
shopkeepers on the question of “fair- 
trade” laws. (Of course, they should 
avoid bothering shopkeepers during 
the busy hours, ) 

3. Students can interview their par- 
ents on the “fair-trade” laws and re- 
port their views to the class. 


Winston Churchill (p. 12) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 
The recent resignation of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill from the post of prime 
minister of Great Britain brought to 
an end an epoch for himself as well as 
the world. The last of the World War 
II leaders on both sides of the struggle, 
his career spanned the Boer War and 
the cold war which is not yet ended. 
Churchill was not only pre-eminent 
as a statesman but as a historian. He is 
being replaced as prime minister by 
Sir Anthony Eden, who had held the 
post of Foreign Secretary. 


Discussion Questions 

1. It has been said that Churchill’s 
resignation brought to a close an epoch. 
What does this mean? 

2. Although Churchill has taken a 
stand on many controversial issues, he 
enjoys the respect of both his own party 
and the opposition. Why? 

3. If you were to write a biography 
of Sir Winston Churchill, what chapter 
in his life would interest you most? 

4. What do you think has been the 
major contribution of Churchill to our 
times? Why? 

5. If you were Sir Anthony Eden, 
how would you feel on taking over the 
office formerly held by Sir Winston 
Churchill? 


Things to Do 

1. Have a committee prepare a mo- 
tion picture scenario of the life of Sir 
Winston Churchill. The committee 
members should indicate the parts of 
Churchill’s career they plan to empha- 
size, with a justification for their choice. 

2. Students can look through various 
periodicals which have covered the res- 





work, 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you checking the progress being made on term papers? If your stu- 
dents have undertaken a term paper, it might be a good idea to check on 
the progress being made. Even bright students may flounder when it comes 
to assembling and documenting material accumulated from several sources. 

Announce a day or two in advance your plan for conferring with individ- 
ua! students. While the class is engaged on material collected for use in the 
term paper, you can help those students who are least advanced in their 


—H. L. H. 

















TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


ignation of Sir Winston Churchill. 
Which account did they find most in- 
teresting? Why? 

3. Class cartoonists can attempt an 
interpretation of Sir Winston Chur- 
chill’s influence on our times. 

4. Class poets can attempt verses on 
Churchill’s outlook on life. 


References 


A Churchill Reader. The Wit and 
Wisdom of Sir Winston Churchill, ed- 
ited by Colin R. Coote. Houghton Mif- 
flin, N. Y. 414 pp., $5. Quotations from 
Churchill’s books and speeches on a 
variety of subjects including himself. 


Cultural Exchange Programs 
(p. 7) 

American History, World History, Problems of 
American Democracy 


Digest of the Arguments 


Are “cultural exchange” programs 
worth the time and money they cost? 
Those who favor such exchanges hold 
that sending American ballet compa- 
nies, orchestras, and plays abroad com- 
bats the Soviet charge that we are a 
nation of materialists without culture 
and that only the Communists are con- 
cerned with the “finer things in life”; 
that our artists abroad are convincing 
proof of a deep-rooted culture; that 
it’s time we showed the world we were 
culturally mature, too, ready to assume 
the world leadership that has been 
thrust upon us in the last 15 years. 

Opponents hold that foreign coun- 
tries require chiefly our material aid 
during these times; that our cultural 
exhibitions are costly and reach only 
the upper classes in foreign countries; 
that cultural exchange programs do 
little to uproot deep-seated prejudices 
and antagonize more people than they 
win over. 
































The Indiana Teacher 
“1 average 50 which is perfect since 
that’s my attendance average, too.” 


Coming Upl 


in Future Issues 


April 27, 1955 

Foreign Affairs Article: Puerto Rico 
—Uncle Sam’s former “ward” has made 
an economic “about face” and is now 
showing her neighbors how they can 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps. 

National Affairs Article: The Presi- 
dent’s Health Program—An analysis of 
President Eisenhower's proposals on 
health legislation; how they would fit 
in with present programs; the argu- 
ments for and against the proposals. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Communist China Be Recognized by 
the United States?—A pro and con dis- 
cussion in which both sides of this con- 
troversial subject are presented impar- 
tially and objectively. 


Things to Do 


1. Have the class assemble as the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives. There is a bill before the House 
appropriating $3,000,000 for support 
of the “cultural exchange” program. A 
student can act as Speaker of the House 
and recognize the debaters. A vote can 
terminate the session. 

2. Students can write a “practice” 
letter to Congressmen indicating their 
point of view on “cultural exchange” 
programs. Letters should be limited to 
one side of a page. Opportunity should 
be taken to correct the form of the 
letters. 

8. Students interested in student ex- 
change programs can send for a copy 
of International Exchange Opportuni- 
ties. A pamphlet. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 10¢. 


James Yen (p. 15) 

In “History Behind the Headlines” 
we meet Jimmy Yen, world famous for 
the Mass Education Movement he 
launched in China shortly after World 
War I. 


Aim 


To invite pupils’ attention to the: 


efforts being made to eradicate illiter- 
acy in backward areas of the world. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How many of you ever heard of 
Jimmy Yen before reading “History 
Behind the Headlines”? (show of 
hands) Why is he worth remembering 
now that you have read about him? 
Why is he now again in the news? 

2. Jimmy Yen has been called a so- 
cial crusader, What does this mean? 

3. Describe the circumstances under 


which Jimmy Yen got started fn his 
Mass Education Movement. Why did 
he decide to devote his life to this kind 
of work? 

4. Although Jimmy Yen can no long- 
er carry on his work in China, he has 
not given up. How is he carrying on 
his work in other Asian countries? 

5. How can the eradication of illit- 
eracy help the peasants of Asia? 

6. What difference does it make to 
us whether peoples in other lands are 
illiterate or not? What did America 
contribute to Yen’s career and work? 


Things to Do 

Students can learn more about James 
Yen and at the same time become fa- 
miliar with Current Biography by con- 
sulting the 1946 volume. 


World Farmer (p. 6) 
World History, Careers 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
meet Dr. Philip V. Cardon of Utah 
who is the director of the U. N.’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


Things to Do 

1. Report to the class on the work 
of the FAO. 

2. Consult the catalogues in the 
school library (or other source) for 
those colleges which offer training in 
agriculture. Which are they? What are 
the requirements for admission? What 
is the course like? 

3. On an outline map of the world, 
color those countries which have the 
lowest standard of living. Use a differ- 
ent color for those which are generally 
regarded as having a high standard of 
living. (Decide, in advance, the basis 
on which you will determine what con- 
stitutes a low standard of living for a 
country.) 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 

lL. Fair Trade: a-3; b-2; c-1; d-2; e-4; 
£-3; g-3; h-1l 

Il. Churchill: a-5; b-1; c-3; d-2; e-4. 

Ill. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-T; 
6-T; 7-T; 8-NS. 

IV. Cultural Exchange: 1-A; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-A. 
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Cherry Blossoms Decorate the Capito! 


(Cover story on p. 3) 
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Pass the good word around in your crowd... 
New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
“Sees Red” to give you better pictures! 


¥AtAm Pree 





, "i Be sure you get this new red box! 
| me Single rolls priced the same as 
ws ordinary “chrome-type” film. 


' SAVE 15¢ WITH 
THE 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. 


Every roll is climate-proof packed. 













All the familiar “chrome-type” 
snapshot films are color-blind to red. 
That's why lips are often black 
smudges in your pictures . . .why 
complexions sometimes have 

a “muddy,” blotchy look ... why 
bright-colored clothes may 


turn out dark. 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
is scientifically different, because it’s 
a new-type panchromatic film! 


New R-S type red sensitizers, never 
before used in photography, 

let this brand new Ansco film 

“see red” in its natural brightness 
...let it give you clearer, brighter, 
better-looking black-and-white 
pictures in sunshine, in shade or 
with flash! 


Lips ... complexions ...hair... 
clothes ... all look better on this 
new Ansco All-W eather Pan Film! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
“From Research to Reality.” 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


April is cherry blossom time in the nation’s 
capital. For almost a month the sheen of pink 
and white blooms makes the Potomac River 
Tidal Basin « dazzling spectacle. The first cherry 
trees were the gift of Mrs. William Howard Taft, 
wife of the President. She had 80 trees imported 
from Japan and transplanted. A Japanese living 
in the U. S. was so impressed with the spectacle 
of the trees in bloom that in 1912 he arranged 
for a gift of 3,000 trees from the city of Tokyo 
to the American people. 

The annual Cherry Blossom Festival, first 
started in 1934, draws many thousands of tour- 
ists to Washington for the pageant staged at 
the Jefferson Memorial. This year’s “queen” 
was Jeanine Raymond, of Lewiston, Me. She 
was chosen by Vice-President Nixon with the 
spin of a giant roulette wheel. 





Among champion players and 
championship teoms from Little 
League through the Majors— 
MacGregor gloves and mitts are 
top choice! Willie Mays, Gil 
McDougald, Ted Kluszewski and 
Jack Jensen are just a few of 
the big-time stars who use them. 





Chompions of today and the 
future choose better-made Mac- 
Gregor rackets and boils. Try 
new MacGregor tennis balls with 
the new Dacron-Nylon-Wool 
cover. They give you extra sets 
of tournament performance. 
Wherever you find highest 
quality sports equipment, 
you'll find MacGregor! 


GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


''The Choice of Those Who Play The Game" 
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TRAINING WITH TV... just one of the many modern techniques 
today’s Army uses for both information and education. 


CHARTING THE 
COURSE ...whether 
it’s surveying or 
some other skill, 
you're sure with 
Army training! 





MECHANICS OF ALL KINDS 
are taught in the Army. 
Soldiers learn to repair 
everything from 
typewriters to diesels. 


KEEPING IN TOUCH... 
a must in the Army, 
which means valuable 
courses in every field 
of communications. 





THE MARCH OF SCIENCE continues in the Army. Trainees 
in medicine learn with the finest laboratory equipment. 


AREERS 


BEGIN AT GRADUATION 


High School Seniors plan for swift progress 
with practical career training in the Army 


Here is your opportunity to train for the career you’re 
wishing for—and to earn while you learn! Over 100 
U.S. Army courses are offering young men and women 
the world’s finest technica! training— but you must be 
a high school graduate to qualify. So complete your 
schooling, then sign up for the training of your choice. 
This is your chance to build an interesting, well- 
paying career in practically any field you wish— 
from automotive mechanics to X-Ray-technology. 
MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW. Write in for full details. 
Talk things over with your parents and your teachers. 
U. S. Army Technical Schools have opened the door 
to success for many young men and women. They can 
do the same for you! 


Fora FREE BOOKLET giving all the details 
on Army Courses, fill out this coupon today! 
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1 Department of the Army 

| Washington 25, D. C. 
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. +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Against World Calendar 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to the letter written by 
Mary Stepp in the March 9, 1955, issue 
of Senior Scholastic, we have a few 
comments to make. 

She stated that the world has been 
running itself on the present calendar 
system and doing a good job for a long 
time. We would just like to say that 
we, the people, have done the good 
job and not the world. 

If she would have read the article on 
the World Calendar in Senior Scholas- 
tic more closely she would have noticed 
that the present calendar was revised 
in 1582 by Pope Gregory XIII and 
still we have to drop Leap Year three 
times every 400 years to make it come 
out even. We feel the World Calendar 
would eliminate the confusion. 

The World Calendar would save 
businessmen money. As for business- 
men’s being lazy, we feel that the writer 
of the letter has not taken into consid- 
eration the problems of a business or- 
ganization. 

Our country wastes money, true, but 
even though we would waste it on the 
things we need, we would never have 
everything we need. Therefore, we say 
put the money to use and establish this 
World Calendar and maybe we would 
be a step farther toward a Utopia. 

Carl Robinson, Albert Klinger 





Dr. 


Philip Cardon would be happy to 


work himself out of his job. The job? 
Helping to fill the dinner plates of ‘the 
whole world—a tough task when half the 


worl 
nigh 


d's people go to bed hungry every 
t. How does Dr. Cardon go about 


his work? Interview of the Week—p. 6 


Uncle Sam is sending abroad Ameri- 
can plays. and players, orchestras, 
ballets. What for? To win friends 
and show that the Reds are lying 
when they say we have no culture. 
But some people say it won’t work; 
there are better ways to spend this 
money. What do you think? See 
Forum of the Week—p. 7 








The experts say that if Congress 
does away with “fair-trade” laws, 
prices are due for a change. But the 
experts don’t agree on whether 
prices will go ‘up or down. Each 
side says the other is wrong. To 
find out where you stand, see “Is 
‘Fair-Trade’ Fair. for All?”—p. 10 


A British era passed into 


history when S 


ir Winston 


Churchill stepped down from 
the post of prime minister. 
How did this super-states- 
man manage this last scene 


in the drama of 


his public 


life? See “Churchill Closes 


an Era”—p. 12 


Clever language, 
at the top means 
stands for oppo 


Chinese. The character 
danger; the one below 
rtunity. Both together 


Green Park Union High School 
Elliottsburgh, Penna. 


mean crisis. Both characters could also 
symbolize Jimmy Yen, one of the great 
men of our time. Never heard of him? 


Highway Robots 
Dear Editor: 

Whose idea was it to install the 
Robot Toll Collector on the New Jer- 
sey superhighway (March 9 issue)? 
Don’t these people realize that unem- 
ployment is one of our biggest prob- 
lems? And not only do these machines 
put a number of men out of werk, but 
they also tend to make lawbreakers 


See History Behind the Headlines—p. 15 


More than anything else in the 
world, Tommy wanted to stay at the 
fishing camp. Whether he did de- 
pended on one man’s catching a 
fish. What happened? See “Stuff of 
Dreams,” story, p. 20 


que... a een 


ad 


ae 


out of otherwise decent people. If they 
use the machines they should also hire 
men to stand guard. 
Raymond V. Morgan 
Windber Joint High School 
Windber, Penna. 


PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 5; Understanding the News, p. 16; What Do 
You Know? p. 19; Boy dates Girl, p. 21; Sports, p. 23; Health, p. 26; Following 
the Films, p. 27; Crossword Puzzle, p. 28; Camera Angles, p. 30; Laughs, p. 31. 




















6 
INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





World Farmer 


Meet Philip V. Cardon whose job is to help 


fill the dinner plates of the whole 


Rome, Italy 


1)*: Philip V. Cardon would be happy to work himself 
out of his job as director general of FAO, the Food and 
\griculture Organization of the United Nations. 

But that could happen only if people everywhere had 
enough to eat. 

Right now more than half the world’s people go to bed 
hungry every night. FAO is the only agency whose task 
is to help fill the dinner plates of the whole world. 

In his neat office at FAO headquarters in Rome—over- 
looking the historic Roman ruins—Dr. Cardon was a long 
way from his native Utgh. 

“Chance plays a big role in any man’s choice of a career 
and where it takes him,” he observed. Dr. Cardon, one of 
the world’s great agriculture scientists, speaks slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

“I was brought up in a frontier region of the American 
West. A family ate what they could grow themselves. Nat- 
urally, agriculture was our main interest. 


“People Can Learn to Help Themselves” 


“My international slant came at an early age, too,” he 
joked, his twinkling eyes giving his face a boyish air. “My 
mother came from England, and my father from Italy. As 
a boy I was even given a second ‘citizenship’ by being 
adopted into an Indian tribe. All I can remember was being 
very excited when an Indian chief named Aramo carried me 
off to a big celebration. I talked about it for months. 

“Perhaps I might have gone into business, or medicine,” 
he continued. “But near our home was a small college that 
[ could afford. It seemed logical for me to study there and 
it specialized in agriculture.” 

Since then, Dr. Cardon has spent nearl} fifty years in 
agriculture research, mainly with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. His last post before coming to FAO was as 
director of the Department of Agriculture’s Graduate School. 

“The problems of agriculture throughout the world are 
basically the same,” Dr. Cardon went on. “All people need 
to get enough of the right kind of food to make them 
healthy and strong.” - 


vy ve ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK x x x 


Think twice before you speak and you will speak twice 
the better for it.—Anonymous 


world 





United Nations photo 


To achieve this takes more than just showing people 
how to harvest bigger crops. It includes, for example, teach- 
ing them to accept new crops, how to stamp out diseases 
and insects that kill plants and animals, how to keep the 
soil fertile, irrigate lands, eat balanced diets, or increase 
supplies of meat and fish. 

“The possibilities of people making fuller use of their 
natural resources are greater through international coopera- 
tion,” Dr. Cardon explained. “The purpose of FAO, working 
with its 71 member nations, is to encourage this interna- 
tional cooperation. Through it, people can learn to help 
themselves to a better way of life.” 

FAO acts as a sort of international clearing house of 
agriculture information and on-the-spot practical advice by 
experts in many parts of the globe. It was the first of the 
specialized agencies of the U. N., and was officially set up 
in 1945. It operates all over the world, but more intensively 
in “under-developed” countries. 

Although Dr. Cardon has visited Italy before, this is the 
first time he has lived in his father’s native land. Mrs. 
Cardon and he are studying Italian and learning how to 
cook local dishes. However, Dr. Cardon still carries over 
one American habit. He likes to get up early and cook his 
own hearty Western breakfast. 


“Do All the Bigger Things” 


Dr. Cardon is a Mormon and deeply religious. “ “With 
all thy getting, get understanding,” he quoted from the 
Bible. “Understanding is important for each man alone,” 
he said, “between two individuals, and among nations.” 

With everyday understanding, Dr. Cardon won the 
loyalty of the entire FAO staff soon after he took office in 
February 1954. Someone spoke of the “little people” of 
FAO. He publicly announced that he didn’t know what 
“little” meant—the term puzzled him. “People in big posts 
can do little things, and people in little posts can do big 
things. The important factor is that each of us in any posts 
do all the bigger things, and avoid the little things of which 
no one could be proud.” 

The story of a painting that hangs in an office of the 
British Ministry of Agriculture has further endeared him 
to the FAO staff. The painting shows a fine donkey—en- 
titled “Self-Portrait by Philip V. Cardon.” It takes a big 
man, with deep understanding of others, to joke about 
himself! —RENA HAMELFARB 





FORUM TOPIC OF 


THE WEEK 





Judith Anderson with 
Maurice Evans _ in 
Macbeth. Abroad she 
will star in Medea. 


Mary Martin (here in 
role of Peter Pan) will 
show her acting and 
singing talent abroad. 
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Cultural 
Ambassadors? 


A pro and con discussion: Are “cultural exchange” programs worth the time and money they cost? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 

Under money appropriated by Congress, people in 
foreign lands will soon see American plays, hear Amer- 
ican symphony orchestras, watch American ballets, and 
view American art on a scale never before attempted. 
> News Item: Six-week “Salute to France” to be held 
in Paris starting May 19, featuring Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s Oklahoma!, the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy, the New York City Ballet with 
Maria Tal!chief, and plays starring Judith Anderson, 
Mary Martin, and Helen Hayes. 
> News Item: Former NBC Symphony will tour Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, and the Philippines starting May 1. 
» News Item: New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra to visit Edinburgh festival next fall. 
> News Item: Museum of Modern Art of New York is 


sending to Europe an exhibition of American art that is 
probably the largest ever to be shown abroad, 
> News Item: United States producers to participate in 
film festivals to be held in France and Italy. 

These are just samples of news stories which have 
become familiar to many readers in recent months. 

Are these programs worth the money which Uncle 
Sam and a number of private organizations are spending 
for them? Are they worth the time and effort ‘they in- 
volve? 

Some people who favor economic and military aid to 
foreign countries doubt the effectiveness of a “cultural 
exchange.” They think such a program is a waste of both 
time and money, Are we wise in sending such “cultural 
ambassadors” abroad? Here are arguments on both sides 


of the question, 


YES! 


1. We must combat the Soviet propa- 
ganda line that Russia has a “great cul- 
ture’ and that the U. S. has none. 

The Soviet Union is spending mil- 
lions of rubles every year on propa- 
ganda which has one aim: to discredit 
the United States and to undermine 
American prestige all over the world. 

In this campaign the Communists do 
more than just belittle American mili- 
tary or economic aid. They also try to 
distort the world’s view of what Ameri- 
cans—as a people—are like. They try to 


show us as a crude, materialistic people 
without culture—as a nation in which 
desperadoes still shoot up the Wild 
West .. .. or a nation in which gangsters 
terrorize giant cities such as Chicago 
. or a nation in which baseball and 
bebop are the only cultural pastimes. 
Then the Communists try to show the 
world that the Reds are just the op- 
posite, They send stars of the Russian 
ballet on tours to show audiences their 
classic grace and agility. They send 
famous musicians like Shostakovich 
and Khachaturian on “good will” tours 
to show that fine music is being written 
behind the Iron Curtain. They send 


theatre troupes apd art exhibits to In 
dia, the Near East, and Western Eu 
rope to show how art and entertainment 
flourish under the Reds. 

This Red cultural propaganda has 
convinced some people that only the 
Communists are concerned with “the 
finer things in life” and that the Ameri 
cans, in contrast, are “uncultured ba 
barians.” Many people fall for this Red 
“line.” The intellectual elite of many 
countries have been particularly sus- 
ceptible to Communist propaganda 
criticizing American culture. Why? Be- 
cause they havé had no opportunity to 
know or see better. (Turn page) 
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Arturo Toscanini, admired throughout the world as a great conductor, built NBC 
Symphony into one of U.S.’s best orchestras. Now orchestra will tour Far East. 


We've let the Communists beat us to 
the punch on this score. And now we 
must combat their falsehoods. 

We can answer these slanders. Not 
by clever propaganda slogans—but by 
letting people see—with their own eyes 
-and hear—with their own ears—that 
America has a mature and fine culture 
that is the equal of any in the world. 

President Eisenhower says that cul- 
tural exchanges are “of vast significance 
to the cause of friendship and under- 
standing” between the people of 
America and the rest of the world. 

Former President Harry Truman says 
that “our task is to present the truth 
to the millions of people who are unin- 
formed or misinformed.” 

Harrison Salisbury, who recently re- 
turned td’ the U.S. after five years as 
Moscow correspondent for the New 
York Times, says that the Reds are “try- 
ing consistently to build up the pic- 
ture in the minds of people in Western 
Europe that they have the Open Door 
and that America is the country with 
the Iron Curtain.” 


2. Recent appearances in Europe of 
American artists demonstrate that “‘cul- 
tural exchanges” win friends for Amer- 
ica. 


After a concert in Paris by the St. 
Cecilia Choir of Boston, a French news- 
paper had this to say: 

“We have always known that the 
Americans make good machines, but 
concerts like this one are convincing 
us that they also possess a fully-devel- 
oped culture about which we know ex- 
tremely littie.” 

After the New York City Ballet ap- 
peared at Milan’s famous La Scala 
Opera House, an Italian newspaper 
said: “The visit of this American ballet 


company has.made more friends for 


America than anything since the war.” 

The success of the New York City 
Ballet in Italy, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries takes on even more im- 
portance because of the “flop” made 
last year in France. by the Moscow 
ballet. The Russian troupe was widely 
advertised for its first appearances out- 


. side the Iron Curtain. But then difficul- 


ties started. 

The Russians argued with the French 
musicians’ union, then with the stage 
hands’ union, then with the lighting 
technicians’ union. End result: the Rus- 
sians packed up and went home. 

And the Soviets—who claim in their 
propaganda that they are the cham- 
pions of “the working people”—had 
stirred up considerable resentment 
among labor unions. 

When an American company present- 
ed Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, last January, the New York 
Times reported: “There never has been 
such hysteria for tickets here, not even 
when Toscanini conducted the inaug- 
ural concert of the Israe] Philharmonic 
Orchestra here in 1946.” 

Our State Department subsidized a 
visit by the same Porgy and Bess com- 
pany to Communist Yugoslavia this past 
winter. Reports from Belgrade were as 
enthusiastic as those from Tel Aviv. The 
New York Times reported that the U.S. 
Government reaped “more expressions 
of gratitude than ever were extended 
for military and economic aid. . . .” 

The Negro actors and actresses of 
Porgy and Bess were cheered not only 
in Belgrade’s opera house, but also on 
the streets wherever they appeared. 
Plaudits came not only from those who 
had attended performances, but also 
from those who had heard the opening 
night performance on the radio. 





The official Yugoslav ‘government 
newspaper commented enthusiastically : 
“The public of Belgrade will regret 
that this talented group of artists will 
not stay longer in our country. It will 
undoubtedly desire visits of such artists 
to be given as frequently as possible.” 

The good will earned by Porgy and 
Bess in Europe was worth much more 
than the dollars that it cost to send the 
company overseas. 

The production not only entertained 
but also helped destroy two false im- 
pressions the Communists have tried to 
build up: (1) that U. S. culture consists 
of comic books and gangster movies, 
and (2) that American Negroes are 
“oppressed” in conditions like those de- 
scribed in Uncle Tom’s Cabin over one 
hundred years ago. 

“Cultural exchanges,” therefore, can 
become windows through the Iron Cur- 
tain. They’ can show what the products 
of culture in a free nation are like. They 
can even show Red artists what other 
artists can accomplish in a world freed 
from Communist “thought control” by 
political commissars. 

Most important of all, “cultural ex- 
changes” can show the whole world 
what the American people are really 
like. Culture reflects a nation’s person- 
ality. It’s time we showed the world 
that our personality is mature and well- 
rounded—ready to assume the position 
of world leadership that has been thrust 
upon us in the last 15 years. 

Perhaps the value of cultural ex- 





Columbia Artists Management 
Famed ballet dancer Maria Tallchief, 
of American Indian descent, now will 
thrill ballet audiences in foreign lands. 
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change programs can best be summed 
up in these words spoken almost one 
hundred years ago by Abraham Lincoln: 
“Man likes him whom he does know 
much better than him whom he does 
not know.” 


1. “Cultural exchanges” accomplish 
nothing to solve the real problem of in- 
ternational relations. 

“Cultural exchange” programs are not 
some kind of psychological “wonder 
drug” that’s going to make everyone 
love America and want to join America’s 
side in the cold war. 

The people of the world are not in- 
‘terested in our “culture.” They are in- 
terested in raising their standard of 
living. They don’t want American plays, 
symphony orchestras, and art exhibits. 
They want—and need—American tech- 
nical know-how to show them how to 
build up their industry and agriculture. 
They want American guns and weapons 
for defense. They want American trade 
to build up their economy. Sending 
shiploads of actors and musicians is not 
going to give them these things. They 
want shiploads of tractors, farm ma- 
chinery, and agricultural experts. 

As fine as our symphony orchestras 
or ballet companies are as enter- 
taining as our plays and musicals may 
be ... they do not get at the heart of 
the international problems that face us 
in the world today. 

“Cultural exchange” programs do 
little to break down the déep-rooted 
prejudices and animosities that exist be- 
cause of a lack of natural resources and 
economic underdevelopment. 

Suppose the greatest Russian ballet 
company comes to visit your home 
town. And suppose you go to see it and 
admire the performance. Is that going 
to turn you into a Communist? Of 
course not! So why should we delude 
yuurselves into thinking that American 
“cultural exchanges” are going to turn 
all people abroad into friends of de- 
a »eracy? 


2. “Cultural exchange” programs ac- 
tually antagonize more people than they 
win over. 

Cultural “good will” exchanges can 
turn into something just the opposite 
of “good will.” Only a month or so ago, 
for example, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra came to the U.S. for a tour. 
One of the purposes of the tour was to 
thank the American people for the post- 
war aid they have given the people of 
Berlin. 

However, a veterans’ organization ob- 
jected to the tour because the orches- 
tra’s conductor was alleged to be an ex- 
Nazi. The veterans’ groun picketed sev- 


eral of the orchestra’s concerts. The 
group stirred up so much fuss that the 
controversy made page one in several 
big newspapers. 

Many more people read about the 
charges and countercharges than ac- 
tually heard the orchestra perform in 
the concert hall. In the long run, the 
tour re-opened wartime hatreds and 
prejudices—instead of building interna- 
tional good will. 

In some cities abroad, these programs 
become a social occasion for the upper 
levels of society. The programs aren't 
free and in most countries only the rich 
can afford tickets. The poor average 
Pierres or Antonios or Ivans can’t even 
get to see the performances. This, then, 
plays right into the hands of Red prop- 
aganda lies that only the rich can enjoy 
the benefits of Western democracy. 

As for sending our plays abroad, what 
about the language barrier? How many 
people in non-English speaking coun- 
tries can understand English well 
enough to appreciate a dramatic per- 
formance? Furthermore, if a person has 
enough education to know our lan- 
guage, aren’t there more effective ways 
to tell him about America (through 
books, magazines, the Voice of Amer- 
ica, or movies) without going to the 
added expense of sending a whole the- 
atrical troupe overseas? 
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Besides, many of the plays—as well as 
the programs of symphony orchestras 
and ballets—are too “high brow” for 
most of the world’s people. Even in ou 
own country, they appeal to only a 
small percentage of our population. 
America’s problem is to win the masses 
to democracy—not the elite. Democracy 
calls for the communication of ideas in 
terms the common man understands. 

Since these exchange programs reach 
only limited numbers within each coun- 
try, they are not worth either the time 
or money they involve. They add up 
to a free trip overseas—at U. S. taxpay- 
ers’ expense—for a small number of 
musicians, dancers, and actors. 

If the U. S. Government wants to 
go into the entertainment business, why 
doesn’t it bring these things to the 
American people, instead of shipping 
them overseas? There are thousands of 
Americans who have never seen our 
great plays, operas, or concerts. There 
are thousands of Americans who, have 
never heard the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in an actual concert, or watched Maria 
Tallchief (who is of American Indian 
descent) dance, or viewed an exhibition 
of America’s most famous paintings. 

If the American Government wants 
to “subsidize” cultural programs, it 
should do so for Americans before it 
does so for other nations. 
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Helen Hayes (left), shown here in the famous reunion scene from Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, will also tour abroad. Will she win friends or make enemies? 
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Opponents of “fair-trade” laws say they | 


destroy free competition and cost con- “4. 
sumer money he would otherwise save. ‘hig } 


Is ‘‘Fair Trade’’ 
Fair for All? & 


Price-fixing merchandise—how it works 
and the chief arguments for and against it 


pe.’ be surprised to see a lot of 


new prices soon on old, familiar , 


goods. There is one big question, how- 
ever—will the prices be higher or lower? 

Early this month the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Committee to Study the Anti- 
Trust Laws submitted a report. The 
report recommended, among other 
things, that Congress quickly repeal 
the Federal “fair-trade” laws. 

If Congress should heed tis advice, 
many prices will be due for a change. 
Opponents of “fair-trade” laws say 
prices will -fall. Swpporters of “fair- 
trade” laws argue that the goods in 
our stores will cost more. 

“Fair-trade” is also called “retail 
price maintenance” or just “price- 
fixing.” It means that the manufacturer 
of a brand-name product can set its 
rétail price. The manufacturer can then 
prevent any store from charging less 
than this established price. 

This kind of price-setting was started 
almost 50 years ago. At that time cer- 
tain makers of brand-name goeds didn’t 
like to see their wares being sold at 
varying prices by different stores. They 
thought this practice undermined pub- 
lic confidence in their products. So 
these manufacturers tried to get all 
retailers who sold their goods to charge 
the same prices. 


But where goods crossed state lines. 


these plans ran into conflict with the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which became 
law in 1890. The courts held that the 
anti-trust law prohibited price-fixing 
because it reduced competition. The 
“fair-trade” idea was then put aside 
until the depression of the 1930’s. 


How “Fair-Trade” Began 


At that time retail merchants were 
compelled to cut prices sharply in order 
to get even a few customers. Severe 
price-cutting became widespread. As 
a result, many merchants were forced 


out of business. This brought pressure 
for laws to permit price-fixing. In 1937 
Congress passed the Miller-Tydings 
Act. This measure amended the anti- 
trust laws. It permitted states to pass 
“fair-trade” laws. These laws allowed 
manufacturers to fix prices on goods in 
interstate commerce without being in 
violation of Federal anti-trust laws. 

Every state except Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont, and the District of Columbia 
passed such laws. 

The system worked this way: A 
manufacturer determined what prices 
he wanted retailers to charge for his 
product. Then he and only one re- 
tailer in that state would sign a con- 
tract agreeing to the fixed price. The 
state law then required every other 
retailer who sold the product to charge 
no less than the price thus established. 

From the beginning some retailers 
objected to the plan. They felt they 
should be allowed to sell the merchan- 
dise on their shelves for any price they 
pleased. Bui the system continued in 
force until 1951. In that year a big 
supermarket operator in Louisiana was 
sued by a manufacturer for cutting 
prices. The case was fought to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. The court held 
that the supermarket could charge its 
own prices for its goods. The court 
said that the Miller-Tydings Act was 
not clear. If Congress wanted to con- 
tinue price-fixing, said the court, it 
would have to pass a new law. 

The court’s decision set off a wild 
wave of price wars. all over the coun- 
try. A year latet Congress passed the 
McGuire Act as an amendment to the 
anti-trust laws. This act cleared up the 
court's objections to the Miller-Tydings 
Act. Since then the Supreme Court 
has refused to hear anynew cases on 
price-fixing. “Fair-trade” supporters say 
this means that the court approves of 
the present system. Opponents of “fair- 
trade” laws, however, point out that 
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Adapted from cartoon in AFL News-Reporter 


in six states the state courts have out- 
lawed the “fair-trade” principle. 

The Attorney-General’s committee 
said that the “fair-trade” laws were con- 
trary to “the most elementary principles 
of a dynamic free enterprise system.” 


Arguments for “Fair-Trade” 


The leading supporters of “fair- 
trade” laws are two organizations: the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade and 
the American Fair Trade Council. The 
bureau is affiliated with the National 
Association of Retail Druggists and also 
represents book sellers, gas stations, 
jewelers, and other businesses which 
sell products under price-fixing agree- 
ments. The council represents manu- 
facturers of brand-name merchandise. 

Both groups conduct active propa- 
ganda and lobbying campaigns in sup- 
port of “fair-trade” legislation. They 
maintain that manufacturers, retailers, 
and consumers would suffer if “fair- 
trade” is outlawed. 

They argue that many price-cutters 
reduce prices on brand-name merchan- 
dise as a lure to customers. They claim 
that once the customer comes into the 
price-cutter’s store, the customer is sold 
other unbranded goods at high prices. 
They feel that the small independent 
retailer is the backbone of American 
business and that he must be protected 
from cut-throat competition. They con- 
tend also that only “fair-traders” are 
able to offer the kind of service that 
most customers want. These services 
include charge accounts, deliveries, re- 
pair facilities, and personal salesman- 
ship. 


Discus House—Menace? 


The big menace to “fair-trade” is the 
discount house. The typical discount 
house uses a new form of selling that 
was practically unknown before World 











War II. These new-style merchandisers 
operate from unadorned lofts, ware- 
houses, and other low-rent buildings. 
They generally have no fancy lighting 
or fixtures, and they don’t “waste” 
salesmanship on the customer. A few 
have delivery, repair, and credit serv- 
ices. Most of them don’t, although more 
and more are adding these services. The 
chief advantage discount houses offer 
is lower prices. That is because they 
don’t have high rent and high selling 
costs. And their large volume enables 
them to operate with a smaller profit. 
For these reasons they can sell branded 
goods for as much as 30 per cent below 
“fair-trade” prices and still make good 
profits. 

Today almost every city in the coun- 
try has at least one such discount house. 
It is estimated that there are now more 
than 10,000 of them operating in the 
United States. And they reportedly sell 
more than $25,000,000,000 worth of 
goods each year. Many carry a wide 
range of home appliances, phonograph 
recdrds, photographic equipment, and 
similar brand-name goods. Others spe- 
cialize. In New York City, the largest 
record dealer is a discount house. In 
Chicago, the city’s biggest appliance 
dealer is a discount house. Stores of this 
type are believed to sell from 75 per 
cent to 90 per cent of all home appli- 
ances in many communities. 

In a great many areas “fair-traders” 
have been forced to cut prices in order 
to compete with discount houses. Even 
large department stores—strong advo- 
cates of price-fixing—have disregarded 
“fair-trade” agreements. If they didn't, 
the discount houses would get all or 
most of the business. 

It has been estimated that at least 
$50,000,000,000 worth of retail mer- 
chandise is.now sold annually at dis- 
count prices., This includes sales in 
both discount houses and regular retail 
stores. And it represents more than 30 
per cent of all the goods sold at retail 
each year throughout the nation. 





GOSH, T ONLY MEANT 
TO BUY THE ADVERTISED 
SPECIAL. I HOPE THE OTHERS 
WERE BARGAINS, TOO. 


Advocates of “fair-trade” laws say that 


Against “Fair-Trade”’ 


Opponents of “fair-trade” point to 
these figures as proof that price-fixing 
just doesn’t work, at least under present 
laws: Many observers say that the rea- 
son for such high discount sales is 
that many manufacturers of “fair- 
traded” goods don’t really try to en- 
force fixed prices. Discount houses have 
little or no trouble getting goods to 
sell, even from “fair-trade’ manufac- 
turers. This would indicate that pro- 
ducers close their eyes to violations of 
fair trade. 

The president of a company that is 
one of the leading appliance manufac- 
turers told Senior Scholastic, “Of 
course we sell to discount houses. Why 
shouldn’t we? They've found a new way 
to sell goods. We couldn't get along 
without them. And the public seems to 
be buying more and more from them. 
Sure we sell them.” The president of 
this company asked that the identity of 
the company be withheld. 

That statement pretty well sums up 
the attitude of a large part of American 
industry toward discounting and fair 
trade. Many companies recognize that 
the maintenance of “fair-trade” prices 
is becoming impossible under present 
conditions. 

If Congress follows the recommenda- 
tion of the Attorney General’s com- 
mittee, the McGuire Act will be re- 
pealed. All state “fair-trade” laws apply- 
ing to goods which cross state lines will 
then be invalid. The result, say “fair- 
trade” backers, will be the ruin of most 
of the country’s small retailers. This, 
they insist, will end the nation’s current 
high level of prosperity. 

The increasing number of people 
who oppose price-fixing do not agree 
with these arguments. They admit that 
“fair-trade” may have been necessary 
during the depression days. But during 
good times such as these, they feel that 
price-fixing hinders economic growth. 
They argue that many former “fair- 


TL BET You MADE 

A MIGHTY GOOP PROFIT 
ON THOSE OTHER 
ITEMS I SOLD WER. 
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ng cheats consumers in long 


price-cutti 
run and at same time ruins the many small retailers who give personal service. 
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traders” now cut prices and still make 
profits. They claim that many “fair- 
trade” prices were too high in the first 
place. 

The opponents of “fair-trade” point 
to the states that never had such laws. 
There are still plenty of small, inde- 
pendent retailers in those areas. That, 
they say, is proof that competitive pric- 
ing does not destroy small business. If 
a small retailer really does offer more 
and friendlier service to his customers, 
they will continue to buy from him, 
it is argued. 


Fair-Trade’’—Subsidy 


As one man put it, “Why should we 
outlaw price competition? It is one of 
the basic principles of American busi- 
ness. If a store owner can’t compete 
with others, that means he is inefficient 
and shouldn’t be in business in the 
first place. “Fair-trade” laws are like 
a subsidy for high-cost, inefficient re- 
tailers. Besides, what right does a man- 
ufacturer have to control the price of 
goods after he has sold them to a store? 
They aren't his any more.” 

It is true, of course, that if “fair- 
trade” is outlawed, some retailers will 
be forced out of business. But the same 
argument could have been raised 
against the introduction of the automo- 
bile. It put many blacksmiths and 
wagonmakers out of business. 

Most people buy a commodity today 
because they were “sold” on its merits 
by the advertising of the manufacturer. 
When they go to a store, they have 
already made up their minds. All that 
most stores have to do is hand them the 
product and take their money. Many 
marketing experts say that personal 
salesmanship is on the way out. Why, 
they ask, shotld “fair-traders” be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of progress? 


Congress—Question Mark 


It is too soon, in the opinion of 
cautious observers, to say that “fair- 
trade” is a thing of the past. It still 
is up to Congress to make the final de- 
cision. Congressman Emanuel Celler 
(Dem., N. Y.) recently introduced a 
measure in the House of Representa- 
tives to repeal “fair-trade” statutes. 

There is no way to predict what 
Congress will decide to do about the 
problem, But how members of Congress 
feel personally about “fair-trade” may 
be gathered from the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—where Congressmen 
live, work, and buy most of their goods 
—has never had any “fair-trade” laws. 
(On 736 items, prices in the District of 
Columbia are 28 per cent cheaper than 
in “fair-trade” communities.) And the 
nation’s capital is governed directly by 
Congress. 









Future prime min- 
ister 


“clever” at school. 
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was not 










In 1899 Churchill was a Boer War 
correspondent, was captured, es- 
caped, became a public figure. 





Underwood and Underwood 
In 1900 he wes elected to 
Parliament. In 1925, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 





Churchill Closes an Era 








He kept the 
world guessing till 
the very last min- 
ute. Would he resign, and when? The 
Grand Old Man of British politics, the 
super-statesman of our age, was biding 
his time. 

With a keen sense of showmanship, 
Sir Winston Churchill stage-managed 
his exit from the arena of international 
politics. 

His dramatic curtain scene marks the 
end of an era, the end of an epic chap- 
ter in British and world history. 

A bulky figure, with moon-face, im- 
pish smile, and ever-present cigar, 
“Winnie” is beloved by _ millions 
throughout the world. He is revered 
and admired even by his severest po- 
litical foes. 

Churchill’s two-fingered “V—for Vic- 
tory” sign is known in every corner of 
the globe. It has become the symbol 
of the free world’s continuing fight 
against totalitarian tyranny. 

Sir Winston Churchill is a historian 
who not only recorded but made his- 
torv. Since the turn of the century— 
54 years—he has served his people and 
his sovereigns as a member of the 
House of Commons in the “Mother of 
Parliaments.” For nine of the past 15 
stormy years, he was his country's prime 
minister—both in war and in peace. 
These were the years of despair and 
of greatness, of defeat and of victory. 

Few men in history have become 
immortal while still alive. Churchill is 
one of them. 


John Bull in Person 


A man of prophetic vision, he was 
among the first to sound the alarm 
against the Nazi peril in Germany, long 
before World War II. And years later, 
it was his voice that warned against 
the growing Communist threat. 





In Britain's “darkest hour” it was 

Churchill who was called to the helm 
f the floundering ship of state. He 

was the pilot in the typhoon. 

When Europe was collapsing in 1940 
and embattled Britain stood alone 
against the Nazi onslaught, Churchill 
declared: “We shall defend our island, 
whatever the cost may be; we shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight in 
the fields and on the streets, we shall 
fight in the hills—-we shall never sur- 
render.” 

At 80, Churchill has survived all the 
other leaders of World War Il. He 
proved durable enough to outlive the 
German Nazi dictator Hitler, 15 years 
his junior, whom he labeled “a blood- 


' thirsty guttersnipe.” He was more dur- 


able than the Italian Fascist dictator 
Mussolini, nine years younger, whom 
he called “that bloated bullfrog of the 
Pontine marshes.” 

Churchill also outlived the Soviet 
dictator Stalin, to whom he stretched 
out a helping hand during World War 
II, but whom he never fully trusted. 

Finally, he outlived President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, eight years his junior, 
whom he considered “the greatest 
American friend we have ever known.” 

Churchill, as no other man, personi- 
fies British toughness and tenacity. He 
has been called “John Bull in person.” 

Among the many varied fields of his 
activity, he has been supreme in states- 
manship and literature. He is a master 
orator and a master stylist. 

Aside from intelligence and wisdom, 
the qualities that have contributed to 
Churchill’s greatness are bulldog cour- 
age, straight-forward speech, attach- 
ment to principle, a twinkling humor 
and—a vast zest for life. 

Churchill takes pride in the fact that 
his mother was American (and loves 
to remind Americans of it!). He once 


remarked in an address to the U. S. 
Congress that if it had been his father 
instead of his mother who was Ameri- 
can-born, “I might have got here [in 
Congress] on my own.” A biographer 
has described Churchill as “half-Amer- 
ican and all English.” 


Yields to Age 


In the last two or three years, there 
have been numerous “rumors” and “re- 
ports” that Churchill is resigning. There~ 
were even gentle nudgings from mem- 
bers of his own party for him to hand 
over the reigns to a younger man. 
But stubborn Churchill dug in_ his 
heels and refused to budge. He was 
not going to bow out until he was good 
and ready. 

What finally foreed Churchill to step 
down was neither Britain’s enemies nor 
his own political rivals. It was age— 
plus pressure from his pltysician and his 
wife. 

“D-Day” — “Departure Day” — was 
April 5. The date had been set by 
Churchill himself. Though some Britons 
expected it, none was sure. It was a 
well-kept secret. 

The impish Churchill played a prank 
even on members of the House of Com- 
mons. The last time they saw him as 
prime minister on the floor of Parlia- 
ment was Thursday, March 31. He 
gave no inkling of his intended resigna- 
tion. 

On April 4—on the “eve of his retire- 
ment—Sir Winston entertained Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II, for dinner 
at the prime minister’s official residence 
at 10 Downing Street. 

The Queen accompanied by her 
husband, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
headed a list of 50 guests, close friends 
and associates of Churchill in war and 
peace. The company glittered with 
tiaras and medals and orders. They had 
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In 1940, during early days of World War Il, he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty. Under his leader- 
ship Britain’s navy lived up to its finest traditions. 
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At Teheran conference with Stalin and Roosevelt in 
1943 plans were made to concentrate total might of 
allies to guarantee victory first over Nazi Germany. 
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On Remembrance Day, Nov. 7, 1948, 
Churchill stands bareheaded in rain with 
Attlee to pay homage to the war dead. 


Wide Work! photo 
Then came prime ministership and 
Britain’s darkest hours when she stood 


alone until America entered the fight. 


come to pay tribute to the Old Warrior. 

A large crowd filled the small street 
in front of the prime minister’s resi- 
dence to cheer the Queen and her “first 
minister.” 

Sir Winston welcomed the Queen at 
the door of his residence. Her Majesty 
wore a white ermine wrap over her 
evening gown. Churchill was in court 
dress, wearing black breeches, and a 
blue sash and the insigne of the Order 
of the Garter which the Queen had 
conferred on him in 1953. 

Visibly moved, the elderly statesman 
made a’ brief speech at the dinner. He 
raised a toast “which I used to enjoy 
drinking during the years when I was 
a cavalry subaltern [junior officer] in 
the reign of Your Majesty's great-great- 
grandmother, Queen Victoria.” 

Churchill then proposed the health 
of the young Queen and praised the 
British Monarchy. But he made no ref- 
erence to his retiremerit. That came 
the next day. 


“House of Commons Man” 

At 4:29 p.m., Tuesday, April 5, Sir 
Winston entered Her Majesty's study 
in Buckingham Palace. The 28-year-old 
Queen and her 80-year-old counsellor 
each knew what was in the other's 
mind. But both observed the forms of 
tradition. He kissed the Queen’s hand 
and announced his resignation. The 
Queen accepted it. 

When he emerged 43 minutes later, 
he was no longer the Queen’s First 
Minister, but simply Sir Winston 
Churchill, Member of Parliament. His 
eyes were moist. 

Ironically enough, most Britons were 
unaware at first that Sir Winston had 
resigned. -For Britain’s nationally cir- 
culated newspapers had been silenced 
by a prolonged strike of electricians and 
maintenance men. However, the news 
soon spread by radio, TV, and by word 
of mouth. 

It is known that the Queen had 
offered the retiring prime minister the 
highest titular dignity of the land—a 
dukedom. But Sir Winston Churchill, 
a grandson of the seventh Duke of 


Marlborough, humbly yet firmly de- 
clined it. 

Churchill explained to the Queen 
that he had been a “House of Com- 
mons man” for more than 50 years. 
He preferred to remain one rather than 
accept a peerage and enter the House 
of Lords (the less powerful legislative 
chamber). 

It is perhaps typical of British “under- 
statement” that Churchill’s resignation 
—one of the most important changes in 
the nation’s political life-was an- 
nounced by Buckingham Palace in a 
single sentence. It read: “The Right 
Honorable Sir Winston Churchill had 
an audience with the Queen this eve- 
ning and tendered his resignation as 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury, which Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to accept.” 


Highlights of Career 
That sentence serves as a “post- 
script” to, Churchill's long and memora- 
ble career. Here, very briefly, are the 
highlights of that career: 
Winston Lecnarél Spencer Churchill 


was born on November 30, 1874 at 
Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, England. 
On his father’s side, he is a direct 





descendant of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, who led British troops to vic- 
tory in the 18th century Battle of 
Blenheim. His mother was the Ameri- 
can-born Jennie Jerome, daughter of a 
New York newspaper publisher. 

Young Winston studied at Harrow 
and Sandhurst (Britain’s West Point). 
He was self-admittedly no “brilliant” 
student. He entered the army, after 
graduation in 1895, as a commissioned 
officer. 

Eager to get into a fray, he wangled 
an assignment to Cuba to observe the 
Spaniards fight native guerrillas. In 
1899, Churchill covered the Boer War 
in South Africa as a newspaper cor- 
respondent. He was taken prisoner by 
the Boers, and made a dramatic escape. 

In 1900 he was first elected to Parlia- 
ment ag a Conservative. Four years 
later Churchill switched to the Liberals 
and served with them as head of va- 
rious ministries for more than a decade. 
During World War I he was the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and later Min- 
ister of Munitions. He also organized 
the unsuccessful Dardanelles campaign 
against the Turks. 

In 1924 Churchill switched back to 
the Conservatives and for five years 











Strube in Lo oo Sunway Times 


“One man in his time plays many parts,” wrote Shakespeare in As You Like It. 





Laden with honors Churchill ap- 
proached time when he might retire, 
but he doggedly refused jo resign. 
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held the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (equivalent to our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury). During the 
1930's, Churchill spoke out vehemently 
against the soft—“appeasement”—poli- 
cies of the British government toward 
the Nazis in Germany. 

In May 1940—shortly after the out- 
break of World War Il—he was called 
to take over the prime ministership. In 
assuming the highest public office, he 
told the House of Commons, “I have 
nothing to offer but blood, sweat, toil, 
and tears.” He defined the national aim 
as “victory at all costs” since “without 
victory there is no survival.” 

The recent years of his career are 
well-known. In 1945, in the first elec- 
tion after World War II, the Con- 
servatives were defeated by the Labor 
party. But in 1951 Churchill and the 
Conservatives staged a comeback. 


Eden to Take Over 

At Sir Winston’s “suggestion,” the 
Queen named the veteran foreign secre- 
tary, Sir Anthony Eden, as the new 
prime minister. At 57, he is the young- 
est man to hold the premiership of 
Britain in 30 years. 

To Sir Anthony this is the crowning 
achievement of his long and distin- 
guished career. He was elected to 
Parliament at 23. He was foreign secre- 
tary fer the first time at 38. Through- 
out World War II and its aftermath, 
he was Churchill’s most trusted lieu- 
tenant. “I cannot describe,” Churchill 
once observed, “the aid and comfort 
he has been to me in all our difficul- 
ties.” Eden has long been regarded as 
Churchill's “heir-apparent.” 

The new prime minister is known to 
share Churchill's views about close co- 
operation between the U. S. and Britain. 

The first major decision to be made 
by Sir Anthony is the setting of a date 
for the next national election. 

Under the British parliamentary sys- 
tem, elections must be held every five 
years. However, the party in power 
may call an election at any time it 
pleases. This is generally done at a 
time when the party believes that its 


Churchill was not only a maker of 
history; as historian he stands in 
front ranks of writers of English. 
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litical heir, 


chances for success are unusually good. 

The Conservatives think that this is 
a good time. For the minority party, 
the Laborites, are badly split between 
the right wing under former Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee and the left 
wing led by Aneurin Bevan. Conserva- 
tive leaders believe that this. division 
in Labor’s ranks offers the Conservative 
party an especially good opportuaity to 
score a victory at the polls. The elec- 
tion is expected to take place May 26. 

Meanwhile, tributes to the retiring 
prime minister are pouring in from 
all corners of the free world. 

The sentiments of the American 
people were perhaps best expressed by 
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Churchill with Eden, his po- 
flew to U.S. 
in 1954 to discuss defense. 


Churchill’s wartime comrade-in-arms, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

“All of us in the free world,” the 
President declared in his message, “can 
respect your decision, Sir Winston, to 
retire from official office, to live now a 
somewhat more serene life than has 
been possible in a position of such 
great responsibility as yours. But we 
shall never accept the thought that we 
are to be denied your counsel, your 
advice. Out of your great experience, 
your great wisdom, and your great 
courage, the free world yet has much 
to gain.” 

Never before has the free world 
owed so much to one man. 
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Lady Churchill (left) welcomes Queen Elizabeth Il to the farewell dinner party 
given by the Churchills on eve of Sir Winston’s retirement as prime minister. 
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Old comrades—in 1954 Churchill 
and Eisenhower explored ways to 
peacefully halt Red aggression. 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





Citizen 


of the World 


WARD the end of World War I 

a young Chinese scholar, Jimmy 
Yen, who had just graduated from Yale 
University, sailed for France to serve as 
a volunteer Y.M.C.A. secretary among 
the Allied troops. Twenty thousand 
Chinese coolies had been brought to 
France to work in labor battalions be- 
hind the lines. 

Yen was assigned to run a canteen 
and interpret for these poor country- 
men of his. Completely illiterate and 
bewildered by a war which they did 
not understand, they were a pathetic 
crowd. One day a coolie begged Yen to 
write a letter for him to his wife in 


China. Many others followed. Soon 


Jimmy found himself spending a large 
part of his days and nights writing 
letters home. 


One Thousand Characters 

Son of a writer whose family had 
been. scholars for generations, Jimmy 
had learned by heart the Four Books 
of Confucius and the Five Classics of 
Chinese learning before he was ten 
years old. For thousands of years only 
the mandarin scholars could learn the 
40,000 separate written characters of 
the difficult Chinese language. When 
Yen analyzed the coolies’ letters, he 
found that only a thousand characters 
were sufficient to express their simple 
needs and ideas. He called a meeting 
and told them he was going to teach 
them how to write. Most of them didn’t 
believe him, but at last 40 men agreed 
to try. 

After one hour each night for four 
months, each pupil was able to write a 
letter home and read a simple news 
bulletin Yen had prepared. Before long 
the entire camp signed up. Jimmy Yen 
realized that he had found his life work. 
He dedicated his life to teaching his 
people. 

Known today as Dr. James Y. C. Yen 
(he added James to his family name in 
honor of James Stewart, a young Eng- 
lish missionary who befriended him), 
“Jimmy” went back to China to begin 
operations. In the city of Changsha he 
organized a campaign like a community 
chest drive to turn stores, theatres, old 


temples into “people’s schools.” He 
divided the city into sections with re- 
cruiting teams of students, and trained 
all those who could already read into 
assistant teachers. Nearly a thousand 
peasants passed the examinations in 
their first class) In 1924 a national asso- 
ciation for the advancement’ of this 
“Mass Education Movement” was 
founded at Peking with Yen as execu- 
tive secretary. 

On a trip to America, Yen raised a 
fund of half a million dollars from 
Henry Ford and other businessmen, 
and was joined by American volunteer 
workers. He now determined to choose 
one of the 1,900 counties in China as 
a social laboratory in rural education. 
He picked Tinghsien, in the north 
China cotton-growing country, a typical 
group of mud villages. He induced 
sixty college professors, doctors, and 
agriculture scientists to leave their well- 
paid jobs in the cities and go out to 
live in poverty among the peasants. 


Four Great Evils 


At Tinghsien, Yen not only taught 
the entire community to read and write. 
He started the first farm newspaper in 
China; began daily radio broadcasts; 
taught the farmers improved methods 
of farming; dug sanitary wells, vacci- 
nated for smallpox, established clinics 
and a well-staffed county health cen- 
ter; organized marketing cooperatives 
and credit unions (self-help societies) ; 
established traveling libraries and the- 
atrical troupes. Farm output was greatly 
increased, and the income of the farm- 
ers was nearly doubled. 

“Tlliteracy, poverty, disease, and mis- 
government” became the four great 
evils which Yen set out to destroy. By 
1936 more than 800 similar “rural re- 
construction centers”- were started. 
Finally, Yen won the backing of the na- 
tional government under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

If Yen had been able to get his pro- 
gram moving on a_broader national 
scale in the years bef@te World War II, 
the history of China might well have 
been different. Many observers believe 
that Yen’s crusade, given more vigorous 
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Jimmy Yen battles four great enemies. 


backing, might have saved China from 
its Red fate. But already, in 1936, the 
Japanese had invaded the mainland, 
and the nation’s energies had turned 
toward war. 

Today, only six years after China 
collapsed in ruins, Yen is well along in 
a new and perhaps the greatest chapter 
of his life. Fully aware that the fate of 
Asia rests on the race between com- 
munism and democracy for the hearts 
of the Asian millions, he set out to find 
a new base of operations. “Asia has 
many doors,” he said. “The masses are 
clamoring for a better life. What they 
want is a full bow] of rice and a measure 
of human dignity.” 


“Poor Man’‘s Point Four” 


He found his chance in the new 
Philippine Republic, where another man 
of the people, President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, understood Yen’s practical mis- 
sionary zeal. With Magsaysay’s full 
backing, Yen established in 1952 the 
Philippine Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment to work in the villages of Luzon 
and Mindanao. The PRRM, manned by 
young Filipino college graduates, has 
already moved into 2,000 villages and 
is teaching (1) Reading and Writing; 
(2) Health and Hygiene; (3) Better 
Farming; and (4) Local Self-govern- 
ment, 

In two short years, hundreds of clean. 
new homes, schools, clinics, irrigation 
works, and local industries have been 
built through the initiative of the peo- 
ple themselves, once they were aroused 
by Yen’s inspired leadership. 

Yen has also visited Indonesia, Thai- 
land, India, and Pakistan, and has the 
sympathetic interest of the leaders of 
those nations. No wonder that Presi- 
dent Magsaysay has called Jimmy Yen's 
plan the “Poor Man’s Point Four.” 
With Yen’s help, the Philippines are 
becoming more than ever the “show- 
case of democracy in Asia.” 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 





Weapon Against Polio 


The crippling disease of poliomy- 
elitis seems to be on the way out. 
Like diphtheria, cholera, smallpox, 
and tetanus, it may be conquered 
by vaccination. rt 

Last year school children in forty- 
four states, Canada, and Finland 
took part in a large-scale test of the 
Salk polio vaccine. (The vaccine is 
named after the man who developed 
it, Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the University 
of Pittsburgh.) In this test, more 
than 400,000 children were given 
actual vaccinations with the Salk 
vaccine. Another 200,000 were “vac- 
cinated” with a harmless dummy 
substance. (Not even the doctors 
giving the injections knew which 
children were receiving which.) In 
addition, another 1,830,000 children 
were closely observed throughout 
the year for polio symptoms. 

The test was sponsored and fi- 
nanced by the National Institute for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


ALL RECORDS STUDIED 


For the past year, the medical 
records of all the children that took 
part in the test have been studied 
carefully by the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cine Evaluation Center at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. On April 12 the center, 
under the direction of Dr. Thomas 
Francis, Jr., made its official report. 
(The date, April 12, was chosen be- 
cause it was the tenth anniversary 
of the death of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, founder of the Na- 
tional Institute of Infantile Paraly- 
sis. The late President contracted 
polio at the age of 39.) 

As we went to press all available 
information indicated that the vac- 
cine was effective. The vaccine, 
however, would probably not be ‘a 
100 per cent guarantee against polio 
paralysis. No vaccine, not even that 
for smallpox, is 100 per cent effec- 
tive. However, even if the vaccine 
were only 50 per cent effective, sci- 
entists pointed out, Dr. Salk would 
have made a great contribution. (In 
recent years, more than 30,000 per- 
sons have contracted severe cases of 
polio annually.) Research to pro- 





duce an even more éffective vaccine 
would continue. Bs 

Even before the official announce- 
ment was made, plans were under 
way to vaccinate nearly 30,000,000 
persons with the vaccine before the 
polio season begins in the early sum- 
mer. Six pharmaceutical companies 
were spending $9,000,000 to produce 
the vaccine. 


HOW PROGRAM WILL WORK 


The school children who received 
the dummy substance in last year’s 
test would be first to receive the 
vaccine this year. Next to be vac- 
cinated would be all the children in 
the first and second grades—the age 
group most susceptible to polio. (No 
vaccinations would be given with- 
out the consent of parents.) These 
two groups would receive the vac- 
cine free with the National Institute 
paying the cost. It was expected that 
children in other grades would be 
vaccinated by local doctors. 

The Salk vaccine is a reddish- 
colored liquid. It contains the three 
types of known polio virus. These 
polio viruses are grown in bits of 
kidney tissue from monkeys. But the 
live viruses are killed before being 
put into the vaccine. In the human 
blood stream these dead viruses 
stimulate the production of anti- 
bodies which combat polio if it is 
caught. Unlike other kinds of vac- 
cine, the polio vaccine does not give 
the patient even a “mild” case of 
polio, for the virus in the vaccine is 
already dead. . 


Soviets Cancel Treaties 


Russia plans to end her treaties of 
friendship with Great Britain and 
France. These treaties were signed 
during World War Il, when the three 
nations were allies against Germany. 


The Soviet rulers in the Krémlin 
do not like the admission of a re- 
armed West Germany into the west- 
ern defense allignce. They see in it a 
threat to Russian supremacy and 
Russian plans for the future conquest 
of Europe. But their efforts have so 


’ 


far failed to prevent West Germany 
from rearming as a part of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO, see last two issues). 

On April 9 Russia played the last 
card in her effort to split the western 
democracies. The Red leaders an- 
nounced that they had asked the 
Supreme Soviet (parliament) to-can- 
cel Russia’s treaties of friendship and 
alliance with Britain and France. The 
move was in retaliation for Britain’s 
and France's approval of the Paris 
agreements that allow the rearma- 
ment of West Germany. 

Meantime, all but two of the 15 
countries involved have completed 
ratification of the Paris agreements. 
(Last week President Eisenhower 
signed the treaties for the U.S. after 
they had been ratified by the Senate.) 
The two countries still to ratify are 
Denmark and the Netherlands. 

It is expected that on or about 
May 1I, all the ratifications will be 
in. West Germany then will be for- 
mally admitted as the 15th member 
of NATO. 


“Purges” in Red China 

The official Red Chinese radio in 
Peiping recently announced that two 
high Communist party officials have 
been “purged.” (“‘Purge”’ is a totali- 
tarian word meaning to eliminate 
from the one all-powerful party. It 
may include anything from plain ex- 
pulsion to execution.) 


One of the officials is Kao Kang, 
former Red boss of Manchuria and a 
vice-president of Communist China. 
The announcement said that he had 
“committed suicide” after being ac- 
cused of “conspiratorial activities.” 

The other high official on the 
purge list is Jao Shu-shih, former 
regional boss in East China. He pre- 
sumably is still alive and is being 
held in jail to await a “trial.” 

“Disciplinary action” (according to 
the announcement) has also been 
taken against seven lesser officials. 

They are all charged with plotting 
to seize the leadership of the Com- 
munist party from Mao Tse-tung, 
top party and government boss. 

What's Behind It: You can’t have 
communism without “purges.” The 
two go together. 





Untold millions of Chinese have 
been killed since the Reds seized 
control of the mainland. Nearly all 
of .the victims have been opponents 
of Red rule. This latest “purge” shows 
that there may be a struggle for 
power in the topmost ranks. 


Lysikov Returns East 


Valery Lysikov, 17-year-old Soviet 
youth, who escaped to West Ger- 
many, is now back with his parents 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


“ On March 18, Valery—son of a So- 
viet Air Force officer—fled from the 
Seviet zone of Germany to West Ber- 
lin. There he.gave himself up to the 
U.S. authorities. He asked for the 
right to remain in the free world. 
The youth said that he had left his 
home because “I didn’t want to live 
with the Communists any more and 
listen to their lying propaganda.” 
(See April 6 issue.) 

Valery told reporters that he was 
sorry to leave his parents wo “will 
almost certainly be punished.” But 
in such cases, he said, “you have to 
go ahead anyway.” 

The Soviet authorities demanded 
that Valery be turned over to them 
at once. 

But the U.S. High Commissioner 
in Germany, Dr. James B. Conant, 
told the Soviet officials that Valery 
wouldn't be returned against his will. 
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LAST VOYAGE—The Ticonderoga, a Lake Champlain sidewheel- 
er, is making her last trip—on dry land. The 220-foot steamer is 
being hauled from the waters of Lake Champlain (which borders 
New York and Vermont) to the Shelburne Museum in Vermont. 
The “voyage’—two miles—will take two months. The 900-ton 
ship, launched 49 years ago, is last Champlain sidewheeler. 


Dr. Conant allowed Valery’s par- 
ents to see their son. They talked 
with him for two and a half hours, 
but failed to persuade him to return. 

Then on April 9, after thinking it 
over for three weeks, Valery changed 
his mind. He told U.S. officials that 
he was worried about the safety of 
his parents, and asked to be sent 
home. His request was granted. 

What’s Behind It: Is this the end 
of the story? Unfortunately, prob- 
ably not. According to observers fa- 
miliar with Soviet conditions, neither 
Valery nor his parents will escape 
punishment. At first he is likely to 
be used for Soviet propaganda pur- 
poses. He may be forced to denounce 
the West, to assert that he had been 
“kidnaped” by “U.S. agents” and 
“maltreated.” Then later, if the Reds 
follow their usual pattern, he and his 
parents may be quietly shipped off 
to concentration camps, and never 
heard of again. 


New British Cabinet 


Sir Anthony Eden, the new prime 
minister of Britain, has reorganized 
his cabinet. The new “team,” how- 
ever, does not differ too much from 
the old one. 

The most important change was 
the elevation of Harold Macmillan, 
former minister of defense, to the 
post of foreign secretary. He is 61, 
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the grandson of fhe founder of 
the Macmillan Publishing Company. 
and is “half-American.” His mother 
came from Indiana. 

Mr. Macmillan’s old post was 
taken over by Selwyn Lloyd, thie 
former minister of supply. 

Richard A. Butler is retained in 
the No. 2 spot in the government, 
chancellor of the exchequer. As 
such, he runs the treasury and dom 
inates the national economy. 


Study Atomic Radiation 


The National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the nation’s leading organi- 
zation of scientists, will study the 
effects of atomic radiation on plants 
and animals. Study will be financed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


These are some of the questions 
the country’s leading scientists will 
try to answer: 

If a person is lucky enough to live 
through an atomic bombing, what 
future effects will the exposure to 
atomic radiation have on his body? 
Do atomic explosions poison the air 
and threaten human health? 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) has said the world has nothing 
to fear from the test explosions. The 
commission says that the amount of 
radioactivity released by the tests up 
to now has been harmless. 

Other scientists aren't so sure. They 
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LAST RIDE—This doubledecker trolley car being unloaded in 
ss., is a gift from Blackpool, England, to the New 
England Electric Railway Historical Society in Kennebunkport, 
Maine. The unusual streetcar will be taken to Maine by truck. 
There it will join other ancient trolleys that have escaped 
fate of being turned into roadside diners and tourist cabins. 








ALL-BROTHER BASEBALL TEAM—The Orlando brothers of St. Louis, 
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Mo., can 


make up a team without stepping outside the family. Father Joe Orlando, 59, is 
manager. Youngest brother, Dominic, 13, is water boy. The brothers plan to play 
as a team in one of the St. Lovis public parks baseball leagues this summer. 


fear that the atomic radiation may 
have an unhealthy effect on future 
generations. Five Utah sheep raisers 
have already filed damage suits 
against the Federal Government. 
The sheep raisers claim that some of 
their sheep died as a result of the 
atomic fall-out from the 1953 tests. 


Red Cross Changes Drive 


Local Red Cross chapters may now 
join other charitable organizations 
in united appeals for funds. 


In the past the American Red 
Cross conducted independent ap- 
peals for money to carry on its work. 
Workers for Red Cross chapters in 
various areas solicited funds for their 
organization alone. Recently, how- 
ever, the National Red Cross head- 
quarters in Washington decided to 
change this ruling. 

From now on local chapters, if 
they desire, can join other charitable 
agencies in a united drive for funds. 
Under this system, each agency re- 
ceives a percentage of the total 
amount collected in the drive. 

What's Behind It: The amount of 
money contributed to charities in 
the U.S. reached a record high of 
$5,466,000,000 in 1953. In 1954 con- 
tributions dropped to $5,401,000,000. 
One reason given for the drop was 
the increasing number of osganiza- 
tions seeking funds—sometimes as 
many as 300 in a community. The 


number of drives so confused the 
public that contributions suffered. 
_ One answer to this is the commu- 
nity or united drive in which various 
organizations make a joint appeal. 


Student Exchanges 


More than 6,000 students benefit- 
ed from the State Department's “‘ex- 
change program” in the first six 
months of 1954. 

During that time the program 
helped meet the expenses of 1,938 
Americans studying abroad. A total 
of 3,882 students from 76 countries 
were brought to the U.S. to study. 
In addition, 528 other foreigners re- 
ceived grants to study at American- 
sponsored schools abroad. 

The figures were released in a re- 
port to Congress by the State De- 
partment’s Office for International 
Exchange. Such student exchanges 
help to build international good-will. 

The report stressed that our pro- 
gram offset a similar program by the 
Soviet Union. During 1953 the Com- 
munists brought more than 10,000 
persons to the Soviet Union to study. 

The report did not give the cost of 
the program for the period covered. 
However, it said that the cost for 
this year would be $14,700,000. 

In @idition to the program of the 
Federal Government, many organi- 
zations in the U.S. sponsor* private 
“exchange programs” of their own. 





In Brief 


Radar Islands. The first of a series of 
man-made “islands” will be built in the 
Atlantic Ocean late in May, 150 miles 
off the coast of Cape Cod. The “is- 
lands” will be 6,000-ton steel platforms 
anchored to the ocean floor by caissons 
filled with concrete. In addition to a ra- 
dar station, each “island” will house 50 
to 70 men as well as a helicopter airport. 
The radar “islands” will warn of the 


approach of enemy aircraft. 


Prophet Removed, For more than 50 
years a statue of Mohammed was one 
of ten statues of famous law-givers that 
ornamented the roof of a New York 
City courthouse. (Mohammed was the 
seventh century founder of the Mo- 
hammedan religion.) The statue made 
no news until last year when all the 
statues were taken down for repair. 
Photos were published. The govern- 
ments of Egypt, Indonesia, and Paki- 
stan then protested that the Moham- 
medan religion frowned upon “graven 
images” of any human figure. The 
State Department asked for removal 
of the statue. 


Automatic Choke Patented. The pat- 
ent was recently issued to the General 
Motors Corp., which had first applied 
for it more than 23 years ago. Similar 
pending patents and a series of court 
cases had delayed the issuance. (The 
average time from application to issu- 
ance of a patent is about three and a 
half years.) Thousands of cars use the 
principle of the G.M. choke. But G.M. 
can claim infringement only from date 
the patent was issued. 


Chicago’s New Mayor. He is Richard 
J. Daley, former Cook County (Chi- 
cago) Clerk and the head of the 
county Democratic organization. He 
defeated his Republican opponeni, 
Alderman Robert E. Merriam, by 
127,000 votes. Merriam served two 
terms on the City Council as a Demo- 
crat but broke with the party last year. 
The Republicans have not controlled 
the City Hall in Chicago since 1931. 


Quick Mek 
ON THE ~ NEWS 


1. Identify: (a) Jonas Salk; (b) Mao 
Tse-tung; (c) Harold Macmillan. 

2. Soviet Russia plans to cancel trea- 
ties with (a) Britain and France; (b) 
France and Germany; (c) Britain and 
Germany. (Underline one.) 

3. Under the student exchange pro- 
gram (a) students can cross from West 
Germany into East Germany; (b) for- 
eign students are enabled to study in 
the U.S. (Underline one.) 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue 


1. FAIR TRADE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
—_.a. The law which had to be 

amended in order for Congress 
to pass “fair-trade” laws is the 
1, Interstate Commerce Act 
2. Pure Food and Drugs Act 
8. Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
4. Federal Reserve Act 

. The Federal Executive depart- 
ment to which a committee re- 
ported recently on the “fair- 
trade” laws is the 
1. Treasury Department 
2. Attorney General 
3. Interior Department 
4. Department of State 

. The Federal law passed in 1937 
which permitted states to pass 
“fair-trade” laws was the 
1. Miller-Tydings Act 
2. Norris-LaGuardia Act 
3. Hatch Act 
4. Internal Security Act 

. A state or district which has not 
enacted “fair-trade” legislation 
is 
1. Connecticut 
2. District of Columbia 
3. Illinois 
4, New York 

. A form of selling that was prac- 
tically unknown before World 
War II is 
1. department store selling 
2. the small retailer 
3. wholesaling 
4. the discount house 

. All of the following are argu- 
ments in favor of “fair-trade” 
laws, except 
l. price reductions on_brand- 
name merchandise are a lure 
to customers who are then sold 
inferior merchandise 
2. independent retailers must 
be protected from cut-throat 
competition 
3. manufacturers of “brand- 
name goods” are entitled to a 
fair profit 
4. “fair-traders” are able to 
offer better service to custom- 
ers 

. All of the following are argu- 
ments against “fair-trade” laws, 
except 


1. more than 30 per cent of all 
the goods sold at retail is sold 
at discount prices 
2. manufacturers of “fair-trad- 
ed” goods don’t really try to en- 
force fixed prices 
3. the Supreme Court has failed 
to rule on fair-trade laws 
4. discount houses have little 
or no trouble obtaining “fair- 
trade” merchandise 

. A bill has been introduced ask- 
ing Congress to consider 
1. repeal of the “fair-trade” 
statutes 
2. strict enforcement of 
“fair-trade” statutes 
3. an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting “fair-trade” 
laws 
4. bringing pressure to bear on 
governors of states to enforce 


the McGuire Act 
ll. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Using the numbers 1—5, arrange 
each of the following events in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s life in the order 
in which they occurred. 

__a. Submitted his resignation as 
Prime Minister to Queen Eliz- 
abeth II 

. War correspondent during the 
Boer War 

. Participant in Yalta Conference 
with Stalin and Roosevelt 

. Minister of Munitions during 
World War I 

. Forced from position as Prime 
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Minister by Labor Party victory 
in 1945 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, and “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 

__1. Personal income in the U. S. 

from wages and salaries was 

$196 billion in 1954. 

Personal income in the U. S. 

from wages and salaries was 

greater than income from all 
other sources in each of the 
years covered in the graph, ex- 

cept 1946. 

. Personal income in the UV, S. 
from sources other than wages 
and salaries was more than $90 
billion in 1950. 

. The increase in personal income 
in the U. S. from 1946 to 1954 
was due to the increased in- 
dustrial production in the na- 
tion. 

. Personal income in the U. S. 
from wages and: salaries was 
about $150 billion in 1950. 

. The source of the figures in the 
graph is the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

. Personal income in the U. S. 
from wages and salaries in- 
creased by about $50 billion 
between 1950 and 1954. 

. Personal income in the U. S., 
other than wages and salaries, 
is derived chiefly from divi- 
dends and rents. 


IV. CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place an 
“F” if it is an argument in favor of 
“cultural exchange” programs. sup- 
ported by the Federal Government 
and an “A” if it is an argument against 
them. 

__1. Countries abroad are more in 
need of learning American tech- 
niques for improving their agri- 
culture. 

. Europeans will be able to leain 
about American culture. 

. American artists will serve as 
good-will ambassadors abroad. 

. Foreign countries are in need 
of our material aid. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chiang Kai-shek (jé.ing’ ki’ shék’) 
Confucius (k6n.fi'shis ) 

Shangsha (chiing’shi’ ) 

Luzon (160.zén’ ) 

mandarin (mdan‘da.rin ) 

Mindanao (min.da.nii’6) 

subaltern (si.bal’térn ) 

Tinghsien (ting’s.yén’) 








Whether Tommy stayed at the fishing camp 
depended upon one man’s catching a fish 


Stuff of Dreams 


REAMS are elusive. Tommy knew 
that. Sometimes he roused during 
the night, trying vainly to capturé the 
last of a pleasant dream, and then 
would lie awake in his snug bed, listen- 
ing to the pines whisper against the 
shake roof, hearing the water lap at the 
pier, shivering a little at the haunting, 
lonely cry of the loons. Sometimes he 
would drowse and have the same 
dream again—only to lose it once more 
when dawn broke. 

But he had never before lost a dream 
like this—not when he was wide-awake. 

He had slept later than usual and 
had stopped in the pleasant living room 
of the big log cabin to look out the low 
windows, down the path to the pier 
and the blue lake beyond. Living in 
the north woods was like living in one 
of your best dreams. Even when you 
pinched yourself, the dream was still 
with you--all around you. 

It was then he heard the dream 
break, 

His father and mother were at break- 
fast, and his father’s voice broke 
through to Tommy, shocking him into 
immobility as he approached the kitchen 
door: ; 

“There’s no use kidding ourselves, 

Reprinted by permission from Family 
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Bets. We aren't making it. We'll have 
to give it up and go back to town.” 

“But the doctor—” His mother’s voice 
was strained. 

“That was four years ago.” A chair 
scraped. “I'm strong as an ox now. I 
ought to be earning our salt instead of 
loafing around here in the woods.” 

“Cutting all those trees last winter? 
Building the little cabin this summer? 
I don't call that loafing, Bill.” 

His father laughed shortly. “We 
started this project too late, that’s all.” 

Tommy could stand it no.longer. He 
moved to the doorway. “Do we—are 
we—really going to leave?” 

He followed his mother’s glance. to 
his dad’s faee, tanned and hard now, 
not white and sunken as it had been 
when they came up here four years 
ago. Now Dad could. swing an ax all 
day, and he had hoisted the logs for the 
little cabin almost unaided. The new 
cabin was a start toward a fishing camp 
they had hoped to establish here on 
Lake Kulaga. It had seemed to Tommy 
that an unbelievably wonderful life was 
in store for him—and now he heard the 
death knell of that dream. 

His dad smiled ruefully. “We have 
to eat, Tommy. The money’s just about 
gone. We've got enough to make a start 
some place in town—but that’s about 
all.” 

Tommy sat down in his place at the 
big round kitchen table. “There’re 
berries and deer, and the lake’s full of 
fish.” 

He was sorry he'd mentioned the fish. 
A Mr. Bennett and a Mr. Tompkins, 
wealthy men from Chicago, had been 
the first customers for the little cabin. 
They hadn't stayed the whole week. It 
had rained, and the wind had blown 
hard for four days; and they had left 
yesterday in disgust. 

“We're practically the only ones who 
know about the fish,” his dad said 
dryly. 

“But if Denver Caldwell comes up— 
that will help.” 


By LEON WARE 





His dad turned to his mother. “Cald- 
well probably won't come,” he said 
gently. “A hundred fishing camps send 
him invitations every year.” 

“But he said he'd try.” 

Denver Caldwell was the sports edi- 
tor of a big Chicago newspaper. A word 
of praise from him was enough to make 
a fishing camp. And Denver Caldwell 
had acknowledged Mr. Franklin’s invi- 
tation with pleasure and thought he 
might be able to drop in on the new 
Lake Kulaga fishing camp sometime in 
the coming week. Thursday or Friday 
he’d be in that vicinity. 

“Even if he should come,” his dad 
said slowly, “he'd have to catch fish. 
And after what happened to Bennett 
and Tompkins, I wouldn’t trust this lake 
to give up a minnow.” He went out- 
doors. 

Tommy sat alone at the table, staring 
out at the lake. Kulaga was long and 
twisting, 10 miles from the smallest 
settlement. His father had bought a 40- 
acre peninsula that ran out into the 
lake, and they had fixed up the old 
cabin so that it now had a living room, 
two small bedrooms, a bath, and a 
kitchen. And this past year they had 
built the little cabin to rent. Now the 
first customers’ had left in disgust. 
Tommy couldn’t eat, remembering that. 
He rose, slipped an orange into his 
pocket, took the browned toast from 
the rack, and put some strips of raw 
bacon between the slices. He went on 
out and down the path to the pier. 

The water was a sparkling blue, and 
the two white boats bobbed slowly be- 
side the dock. Tommy stood at the end 
of the pier and crumpled the toast and 
dropped it into the lake. A school of 
perch flicked up to the surface, struck 
hungrily at the crumbs, and dived back 
to the depths again. When the toast 
was gone, he rolled up one of the strips 
of bacon and tossed it out about 30 feet 
toward the place where a huge pine 
had fallen into the water. 

The bacon hit the surface and slowly 
sank. Part of the log moved, and a long 
gray shape slid up toward the meat. 

(Continved on nage 22) 





BOY dates GIRL 


— TIMES a day, at least, you 
scratch your head and wonder 
about people. It would be simpler, 
wouldn't it, if everybody were just 
like everybody else? Unfortunately, 
individual differences have a way of 
asserting themselves, and you've 
about reached the conclusion that 
you don’t understand anybody any 
more. 

Differences are puzzling. And tol- 
erance and understanding are key 
words, when a friendship or a fam- 
ily relationship is involved. Then 
you'll find that problems like these 
work themselves out to everybody's 
satisfaction: 


Q. I am extremely quiet and rather 
shy. My parents and my sister are just 
the opposite. They keep trying to make 
me go out and seem disappointed that 
I'm not like them. How can I make 
them leave me alone? i 


A. Your family probably aren’t de- 
liberately trying to “interfere” with 
your life—much as it may seem that 
way to you. On the contrary, they 
want you to live a life of your own, but 
they wonder if you’re as happy as you 
could be, living it as yotr do. Being the 
“outgoing” kind of people they are, 
they probably don’t understand your 
shyness, and it bothers them. So no 
matter how hard it is, try not to be 
irritated when they try to “help.” Look 
on the whole problem, if you can, as 
an adjustment to be worked out on 
both sides. 

Now, who’s right? In a sense, your 
family are. They respect your right to 
be alone, but they also realize the value 
of friendships—particularly teen-age 
friendships. They know that, in order 
for you to be a successful, well-adjusted 
adult, you need to learn to work and 
play with other people. Too many peo- 
ple say “I’m shy,” and use their -shy- 
ness as an excuse to hide behind. Too 
late they discover how much they've 
missed by building a wall around them- 
selves. They feel pretty helpless when 
it comes to getting a job, making 
friends, and being a part of a com- 
munity. 

In another sense, you're right. No 
one’s telling you to suddenly start go- 
ing out every night, giving everyone 


the “glad-hand,” and acting a role that 
just isn’t for you. You'd be miserable 
as well as unsuccessful. We are telling 
you to give yourself—and other people— 
a chance. Even the very shy person can 
muster up a friendly smile, a frequent 
“hello,” and the ability to be interested 
in what’s going on around him. Try 
to come out of yourself and focus your 
attention on what others do and say. 
You may not be a social butterfly, but 
you will have what counts—the basis for 
forming warm, worthwhile relation- 
ships with people. 


Q. My girl is quite certain about 
wanting to study to be a doctor, after 
high school. She admits she likes me, 
but will rarely date me and refuses to 
get serious, because she’s afraid I'll in- 
terfere. I say there’s time enough to 
“dedicate” herself after high school. 
Now’s the time to enjoy herself. Is she 
right, or am I? 


A. Here again there’s probably a 
quality of truth in both your view- 
points. Your girl knows that a profes- 
sion in medicine requires long, hard 
years of preparation. She realizes that, 
even now, her grades must be top- 
notch, if she wants to be accepted for 
“pre-med” in a really good college. She 
also knows that relatively few women 
ever make the grade and become 
M.D.’s, because love and marriage 
come along before the long years of 
training are over. She’s wise to con- 
sider now the limitations involved in 
a career such as this one. 

On the other hand, you're right 
about her need to have a good time 
occasionally. Your girl needs to de- 
velop socially as well as intellectually. 
She needs experience in getting to 
know people, in the art of relaxation, 
in the great wide field of human re- 
lations. A good doctor is also a well- 
rounded individual. Your Janie can’t 
afford to neglect that aspect of her 
education. 

One point you must realize, how- 
ever: Janie’s already chosen her career, 
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Stan Hunt, Collier's 
“You certainly may, young man. Matter 
of fact, | was going to suggest itl’ 


and nothing else in the world is quite 
so important to her just now as be- 
coming a doctor. Who knows? Maybe 
some day you and Janie will be in a 
position to “get serious.” In the mean- 
time, she feels that seeing a great deal 
of you might throw you both into 
“seriousness” you're not ready for. She 
feels that you both owe it to your- 
selves to take advantage of some of 
your opportunities and abilities before 
you commit yourselves romantically. 
And she’s right. Date her as often as 
you can, but don’t try to tie her down 
to you. Instead, give some thought to 
your own future. Perhaps you'll be 
better able to understand Janie’s point 
of view! . 


Q. What do girls like to talk about? 
I get along okay talking to other fel- 
lows, but girls don’t seem to get excited 
about cars, science, and football! 


A. You're right, they don’t. And ac- 
cording to a recent “Jam Session,” a 
steady stream of conversation on the 
state of your carburetor is one of their 
pet peeves about you men! 

However, there is a secret to success 
along this line: Give them the human 
interest rather than the technical angle, 
and they'll be interested in almost any 
subject you want to talk about. Tell 
them the story of a pilot or a scientist 
and they'll be “all ears.” 

Take football, for instance: They're 
sorry the school team lost, but they 
don’t give a hoot whether or not the 
game could have been won by an “end- 
around play to the weak side with a 
double lateral!” 

They'll go for your sense of humor 
and they'll listen with interest to your 
life’s ambitions. They won't fall for 
rank flattery, but they’re invariably vul- 
nerable to genuine compliments. You 
can’t tell a cross-eyed girl she’s gor- 
geous, but you can tell her that you 
like her dress, the way she wears her 
hair, or—better still—that you have fun 
being with her. 
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Stuff of Dreams 
(Continued from page 20) 


The water churned, and the bacon was 
gone. The shadow drifted back and be- 
came part of the log again. 

It was Gray Boy. A year ago Tommy 
had tossed part of a bacon sandwich 
into the water and had stood in wonder 
while the huge fish knocked aside the 
bread and gulped the bacon. It was the 
biggest muskellunge Tommy had ever 
seen—so big it had frightened him at 
first. 

He had kept Gray Boy a secret. He 
never saw him except when he tossed 
out the bacon. He had often taken one 
of the boats and drifted over the log 
but the fish always remained hidden. 
Yet, when he threw out the bacon, Gray 
Boy was there to take it with the same 
slashing lunge. The fish was as long as 
Tommy was tall. 

There were many muskies in Lake 
Kulaga. It was the 41-pounder his dad 
had caught two years ago that made 
him decide to -build a fishing camp. 
Tommy had been only 12 then. The 
three of them were out in the boat, 
and dusk was almost upon them when 
the musky struck. It was dark when it 
lay gasping in the bottom of the boat— 
four feet of spotted gray fish. 

Even now Tommy could see the look 
on his dad’s face and hear the awe in 
his voice as they studied the fish by 
lantern light. “Men will pay money to 
catch a fish like this. We'll have him 
stuffed. It'll be a great advertisement 
for a fishing camp.” 


tx dream began that night. They'd 
gradually build a number of small 
cabins, letting each one pay for the 
next. Sportsmen would come from all 
over the Middle West to catch the 
muskies in Lake Kulaga. The camp 
would hum with excitement all summer. 
During the long snowed-in winters 
they'd work hard to prepare for the next 
season. But that dream was gone now— 
gone with just one week of cold wet 
weather. 

Tommy went back and got an ax and 
split the daily ration of wood for the 
kitchen range. 

During the last three days he had 
thought constantly of Denver Cald- 
well’s coming. Now, like his dad, he 
felt the dream was gone. 

Yet he couldn't just sit idly by, wait- 
ing for the end to come. He nailed 
some boards together and painted 
FRANKLIN on them, putting a broad 
arrow under the name. Then he went 
down to the country road and nailed 
the sign to a tree so the arrow pointed 
to their lane. He didn’t want Mr. Cald- 
well to miss the road if he should come. 

After a while he went back to the 


cabin. His mother prepared their lunch, 


and they ate in silence. Tommy won- 
dered how many more times he would 
sit here in this comfortable kitchen. 
There were so many wonderful things 
about living here—the sound of the 
wind in the trees and the chatter of 
birds, and in the wintertime the deep, 
soft snow. 

At last his father spoke. “If Caldwell 
doesn’t show up today, Bets, I guess 
he won't be coming. I guess in a week 
or so—well, we'll have to begin getting 
settled some place where Tommy can 
go to school.” 

Tommy found his mother’s eyes on 
him. “You'd hate to leave, wouldn't 
you, Tommy?” 

“Nobody hates to leave more than 
I do,” his dad said—and he stepped 
abruptly out the back door. 

His mother started to rise, then 
stopped. Her’ head came up, and her 
lips parted in wonder. The sound 
reached Tommy then. A car, whining 
along in second gear. Her hands flew 
to her hair. “Mr. Caldwell!” 

Tommy beat her to the door and ran 
toward the lane, but his father was 
ahead of him. 

A gray station wagon ground noisily 
to a stop, and a slight man with a deep- 
brown face stepped out. “Franklin? I’m 
Denver Caldwell.” 

He had come after all! Tommy stood 
back in awe from the man he'd heard 
so much about, the man who could 
mean so much to them. He wasn’t at all 
as Tommy had pictured him. He moved 
jerkily like a bird, turning this way and 
that, nervously inspecting his surround- 
ings. 

Another man got out of the station 
wagon and walked around to them, Mr. 
Caldwell introduced him. “Bert Harris, 
Mr. Franklin. Mrs. Franklin. Nice spot 
you got here.” He grinned at Tommy. 
“Well, son—how’s fishing?” 

“Slow,” Tommy said. 

Mr. Harris laughed out loud. “I call 
that downright honest for a fishing- 
camp operator. Only fair, eh?” 

Tommy grinned. “There’s lots of bass 
and pike in the lake. They’re hungry 
all the time.” 

Harris laughed and patted Tommy’s 
shoulder, and Tommy’s dad _ said, “I 
have a cabin for you. Shall we move 
your stuff in?” 

Mr. Caldwell shook his head, “We 
can’t stay, Franklin. I have to be 
back in Chicago tomorrow afternoon. 
Shouldn't have stopped at all, but I'd 
said I would. Might wet a line for a 
‘couple of hours, but we have to be on 
our way home by dark.” 

The smile on his father’s face stif- 
fened. Tommy felt despair grip his 
heart, but he tried not to show it. He 
could tell his mother, too, was hurt. 


A couple of hours wasn’t nearly time 
. 
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euough to find out how nice Lake” Ku- 
laga could be. 

“I'm sorry to hear that,” his dad said 
quickly. “But we're glad you came. 
We'll go out and see what we can do, 
and Mrs. Franklin will have dinner 
ready when we come in.” 

They left it that way. Tommy stood 
on the dock, his fingers crossed and 
hope high in his heart as the white boat 
pulled away. 

He wanted them to catch a boatload 
of fish. He wanted them to come in, 
beaming and excited, exclaiming that 
they'd never seen such a lake. If Mr. 
Caldwell would write about Lake Ku- 
laga as’soon as he got back to Chicago, 
there'd still be time for a few fishermen 
to come up before the snow and cold 
set in. They would come next year, 
anyway—if Mr. Caldwell praised Lake 
Kulaga. 

But only two hours. It wasn’t enough. 


Tue sun was slipping toward the 
pines when he saw the boat returning. 
His mother came down the path and 
stood beside him at the end of the dock. 
And then a: the boat rounded up to 
the dock, he saw his dad’s face. The 
lips were thin and set, and Tommy’s 
heart sank. He bent to take the line 
from Mr. Harris, and the boat drifted 
in. The silence was oppressive. His dad 
reached down and tossed a string of 
three fat bass onto the dock. Mr. Cald- 
well climbed out, stretched, and Tom- 
my’s dad stood up. 

“The big ones just didn’t rise,” he 
said. 

“Nice lake, though,” Mr. Caldwell 
said charitably. “And the bass are just 
right for eating.” 

The men began to pull their rods 
apart, and Tommy took a long slow 
breath. 

“Mister—” His voice broke, and he 
caught himself. “Mr. Caldwell, would 
—would you like to catch a musky? 
A big musky?” . 

Caldwell smiled and glanced at Mr. 
Harris. “Would I? Son, we've driven 
800 miles and fished five lakes in four 
days, mostly in the rain, and we haven't 
even seen a musky.” > 

Tommy gulped. “Wait a minute.” 

He ran up to the cabin, biting his 
lip. He sliced a long strip of bacon and 
trotted back to the pier. 

“Have you got a bare hook—a big 
one?” he asked. “One without a spin- 
ner?” 

“What’s the idea?” his dad asked. 

Tommy turned earnestly. “I can show 
Mr. Caldwell how to catch a musky.” 

Tommy took a stout long-shanked 
hook from Mr. Caldwell and snapped 
it to the swivel at the end of Mr. Cald- 
well’s line and threaded the bacon strip 


(Continued on page 29) 








OLL out the carpet! Dust off the 

crown! Send the royal robes to the 
cleaners! A new tennis queen is on her 
way! Her name? Barbara Breit. 

The 17-year-old senior from North 
Hollywood (Calif.) High can’t miss. 
She’s got the ground strokes, the de- 
termination, and the stick-to-it-iveness 
of a real champion. Once she polishes 
up her net game and gains some more 
tournament experience, she'll lift the 
crown that now rests on Doris Hart’s 
nice head. That is, of course, if Mau- 
reen Connolly stays retired. Little Mo 
is still the greatest. But Barbara is the 
queen itt the making. 

Barbara practically exploded into the 
limelight only a year ago. At the age 
of 16, she smashed all the country’s 
junior opposition. She then went all 
the way to the finals of the famous 
Pacific Southwest tourney before bow- 
ing to Louise Brough, the country’s 
No. 2 player, in a hard-fought match. 

Before the year was out, Barbara 
had played ‘practically all the great 
women players. And did mighty well, 
too! Thanks to her fine record, she was 
ranked No. 6 in the country. What a 
year for a 16-year old! 

The princess of women’s tennis 
wears her honors very modestly. A nice, 
clean-cut, All-American type girl, she’s 
as sunny as the California weather. In 
fact, she could’ advertise it. She stands 
5’ 3%”, weighs 123 pounds, and has 
that natural blonde hair, blue-green 
eyes, and pearly white teeth that most 
girls would give their right arms for. 

She’s All-American in more ways 
than one. As a student, she’s tops. 
She knocks out those A’s just as easily 
as she swats the fuzz off a tennis ball. 
You'd thi ka“ shot” like her would 


scorn doing any work around the 
school. After all, she’s been practicing 
several hours a day, six days a week, 
all year ‘round, for the past five years. 
But Barbara has a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility and loyalty. 

She serves her school in two im- 
portant ways. She’s secretary of the 
Student Body and a member of Ma- 
drinas—the highest service organization 
for girls. Andthanks to her A- average, 
she’s a life member in the California 
Scholarship Federation. 

Besides all these activities, Barbara 
still finds time to pursue her three 
hobbies—reading,. writing, and playing 
the piano. Movie-wise, she goes for 
June Allyson and Glenn Ford. Glenn 
Miller’s records rate No. 1 in the music 
department, while math and journalism 
are her favorite school subjects. Her 
big ambition in life is to be the best 
women’s tennis player in the world. 

When I asked her to name the person 
most responsible for her success, she 
told me that many people helped her, 
but three in particular deserved men- 
tion: 


. SHORT SPOT 


>» As you must know, it’s impossible 
for anybody to see all the great basket- 
ball players every year. Thus, in pick- 


ing an. All-American team, you must - 


accept hearsay evidence. You go over 
a player’s record, see how it compares 
with others, read what the experts say, 
then—if you're sufficiently impressed— 
put him on your All-American. 

That’s what I did in picking my All- 
American Basketball Team (in my 
March 2 column). Now I'm sorry I 
did. Since then, I’ve had an opportunity 
to see ALL the great players. I saw 
them in the East-West All-Star game 
and in the Globetrotter-All Star series. 
And I now know that | made some 
pretty bad mistakes—which I'd like to 
correct. 

You might remember that I picked 
a ten-man team. I did it because I 
thought it was impossible to pick just 
five men. I was wrong. After seeing 
them all, I can positively name the 
five greatest players in America. 

They are Bill Russell (San Fran- 
cisco), Tom Gola (La Salle), Dick 
Ricketts and Si Green (Duquesne), and 
Maurice Stokes (St. Francis of Penn- 
sylvania). The first four appeared on 
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* ferent, The West will then have Bill 













Perry T. Jones, President of the 
Southern California Tennis Assn., who 
helped with her tournaments and trips 
all the way along; 

Norval Craig, her tennis instructor, 
to whom she still goes for lessons and 
tips; and 

Mercer Beasley, one of the world’s 
most famous tennis coaches, who 
helped her with wise advice on her trips 
east. 

“And please don’t forget my par- 
ents,” Barbara added. “They've been 
behind me all the way. Without their 
pushing, prodding, nagging, hammer- 
ing, and pounding, I never would have 
made it.” 

One of the things that Barbara likes 
most about tennis is that it has en- 
abled her to see something of the 
world. “I’ve already made several won- 
derful trips—two to the East Coast and 
one to Mexico. And I’m now going 
away for three weeks for tournaments 
in Miami Beach, Puerto Rico, and 
Havana. I’m a very lucky girl.” 

Pomono or Occidental will be the 
lucky college to get this “lucky” girl. 
































my origina] team. Stokes was an honor- 
able mention. But he definitely belongs 
in the top five. 

Three of the other fellows on my 
top-ten team probably don’t belong 
there. They are Don Schlundt (In- 
diana), Cleo Littleton (Wichita), and 
Dick Hemric (Wake Forest). While 
they're fine ball players, they don’t rate 
with the others. You could tell this by 
seeing them in action with and against 
the stars from all over the country. 

After seeing Dick Garmaker for the 
first time, I’m not sure he’s a better 
player than his less famous teammate, 
Chuck Mencel. I think Chuck can do 
more things than Dick, and I have a 
hunch he’s going to make a better pro. 

Incidentally, the East All-Star team 
this year was the greatest college club 
I've ever seen. It was made up of 
Ricketts, Gola, Stokes, Ed Conlin 
(Fordham), and Walt Devlin (George 
Washington). They simply murdered 
the West All-Stars. 

Next year, of course, it may be dif- 






















Russell, and what a big difference he 
can make in a team! 
—HeErRMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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ENTER NOW! THE MOST EXCITING CONTEST IN HISTORY 


mee he CELEBRATE 30 YEARS OF AIRLINE sipnianatege 4 x 


= aa 


+ gt. Sete oe 
As.1000 
50,000 s0r.°50,000 ns 
NOW... IN 1985 
It's easy! It’s fun! It’s actually two contests in one. You can enter one or both parts... 


win both first prizes for a grand total of $80,000. And you can start right away because 
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the entry blank to Part 1 is on the opposite page! 


There’s never been such a contest before! 
Just think what you could do with one of the 
big cash awards! Why you could pay off the 
mortgage, send the children to college, and still 
have plenty of money left over for travel to all 
those enchanting lands you’ve always dreamed 
of seeing some day. What’s more, you may even 
win the big $50,000 cash prize in 1985 by enter- 
ing Part 2 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest! 

So get busy this minute. Think of all the 
wonderful things you like about traveling by 
airplane, and why TWA is the way to fly. Read 
the tips on how to win both parts of this excit- 
ing contest printed on this page. Then fill in 
the official entry blank for Part 1 in this adver- 
tisement and mail it promptly. In a few days, 
you'll receive your official entry blank for Part 
2, and another chance to win even more money! 











— 


30 CHANCES TO 
WIN RIGHT NOW! 


ist PRIZE. . . . . . $30,000 
mere. we ss 2 
3rd & 4th PRIZES . . . . 2,000 
Sth through 10th PRIZES . . 1,000 


Tith through 30th PRIZES. . 250 
$50,000 





Here's all you do. Just complete the 
following statement in 30 additional 
words or less: “Flying is the way to 
travel, and TWA is the way to fly 
0 EER 22, 

Winners will be announced on or be- 
fore September 30, 1955! 


$50,000 IN CASH! 


To be awarded 30 years 
from now in 1985! 


Here’s how to enter Part 2 of 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest. When 
you send us your entry for Part 
1, we will send you a special 
entry for Part 2. On this form 
write in 200 words or less what 
you think commercial air travel 
will be like thirty years from 
now! Your entry will be micro- 
filmed and sealed in a special 
vault at TWA’s new mainte- 
nance base in Kansas City, Mo. 
Then, in 1985, a selected board 
of judges will examine the 
entries and pick the winner. 











TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Simply think of all the many reasons why you'd like to t:avel by 
world-proved TWA. You'll find it easy to list advantages, such as 
speed, comfort, dependability, convenience, ideal schedules, world- 
wide routes. And to help you, here are just a few things you might 
say about TWA’s many contributions to air travel: 

TWA has put a two-week vacation in Europe within reach of mil- 
lions more Americans by pioneering low-cost Sky Tourist service and 
developing a simple “Time Payment Plan” for travel anywhere. 

Through its active support of the American creed of free enter- 
p?ise and competition, more people than ever are now able to enjoy 
all the advantages of air travel. 

TWA’s voluntary assistance to countries of the free world in help- 
ing to organize their own efficient airlines has helped promote friend- 
ship between the U. S. and other nations. 

TWA’s swift, dependable service between 80 key cities on 4 con- 
tinents has stimulated world trade and friendship. 

TWA’s leadership in efficient, economical operation has shown the 
way toward elimination of costly government subsidies with great 
savings to taxpayers. 

TWA’s leadership in mechanical and technical advances, its great 
fleet of Constellation aircraft and its skilled, courteous personnel 
have set new standards of speed, comfort and dependability in air 


travel. 


TIPS ON HOW TO WIN PART 


Here's what some people think air travel will be like in 1985! 

It’s so much fun to imagine what flying will be like in 1985. Just 
read these answers. See how easy it is to predict things to come. 
Then write your own predictions on the official entry blank TWA 
will send you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 

For exampie, a housewife may write: “In 1985, I think aviation 
will be like this: It will be possible to fly all the way from Los Angeles 
to London without stopping. It will take just 6 hours, and you'll fly 
in an airplane that looks like a flying saucer, with no wings or tail 
and a huge cabin that is divided into many private staterooms. There 
will be no runways at airports because these planes will take off 
straight up and land like helicopters. The average speed of these 
planes will be about 1000 miles an hour. They'll fly about 30 miles 
up in the stratosphere. These planes will use atomic power that will 
last indefinitely, and their engines will be made of materials that last 
for years and years without attention.” 

A businessman might say: “In 1985, I think commercial aviation 
will be like this: Planes will be powered by rockets using a new type 
of fuel. They will fly at altitudes of 50 to 100 miles above the earth 
at a speed of 2000 miles per hour. Because of this speed, special 
watches will be designed so passengers can keep up with the rapid 
change in time zones. These space planes will take off straight up in 
the air. They will land the same way, using a special’ device that 
counteracts the gravity pull of the earth. They will have a range of 
25,000 miles, so they can fly non-stop anywhere in the world. These 
planes will carry as many as 500 passengers and will feature com- 
plete restaurant service, a movie theatre, soda fountain and a cock- 
tail lounge. ix 


OFFICIAL RULES FOR 


TWA’s. Cosmic CONTEST 





1, TWA’s Cosmic Contest consists of 
two parts. You may enter either one or 
both parts. Entries for both parts of the 
contest must be postmarked on or before 
July 31, 1955, and received not later than 
August 31, 1955. To enter Part 1, simply 

plete this stat t in 30 additional 
words or less, “‘Flying is the way to travel, 
and TWA is the way to fly because .. .”” 
To enter Part 2, state in 200 words or less 
what you think commercial air travel will 
be like thirty years from now (1985). A 
sketch of the type of aircraft used then 
may also be submitted, but the complete 
entry must be held to space provided in 
the officiai entry blank. 


2. You may submit as many entries as 
you wish, but in each case an official entry 
blank must be used. An official entry blank 
for Part 1 is printed in this advertisement. 
Entry blanks for Part 2 will be mailed to 
you when your entry to Part 1 is received. 
Additional entry blanks for both Part 1 
and Part 2 may be obtained at TWA ticket 
offices, on board TWA planes and in most 
authorized travel agencies; or by writing 
to TWA, P. O. Box 85, N. Y. 46, N. Y. 


3. Contest is open to everyone except 
employees of Advertising Distributors of 
America, Inc., TWA or its advertising 
agencies and members of their immediate 
households and families. 





4. Prizes listed on entry blank and in 
this advertisement will be awarded on the 
basis of sincerity, aptness and originality. 
Literary skill is of secondary importance. 
Neatness will count. Entries to Part I 
will be judged by Advertising Distributors 
of America, Inc. Winners will be an- 
nounced on or before September 30, 1955, 
and names of winners may be obtained by 
written request to the address above, en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Entries to Part 2 will be microfilmed 
and stored in a vault in Kansas City, Mo. 
The chief executive officer of TWA will 
name the independent judges of Part 2 on 
or before January 1, 1985, and the winner 
will be announced before July 1, 1985. In 
the event the contestant submitting the 
winning entry to Part 2 is not living on 
the date the winning entry is announced, 
the prize money to Part 2 will be paid to 
the person authorized by the last will and 
testament of that contestant or otherwise 
authorized in law to receive such payment, 
or to the legal representative of the estate 
of that contestant. Judges’ decisions are 
final; duplicate prizes in case of ties. 


5. Entries must be the origina! work of 
contestants and submitted in their own 
names. All members of a family may 
enter, but only one prize for Part 1 will be 
awarded to a family. Contest is subject to 
all governmental regulations and causes 
and conditions beyond TWA’s control. 
All entries become the property of TWA, 
and submission of entries to one or both 
parts of the contest gives TWA full rights 
to reproduce, publish and use such entries 
as TWA sees fit at any time. 


+ 


5 E : 
Fly the finest ... FLY. 4: | 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


EA. EUROPE - AFRICA-ASIA 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK PART 1 


TWA’‘s COSMIC CONTEST 
$50,000 IN CASH AWARDS NOW! 
TWA’s Cosmic Contest | 


P. O. Box 85 
New York 46, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Dear Sirs: Here is my completed entry blank 
for Part 1 of TWA’s Cosmic Contest. I under- 
stand you will send me an official entry blank 
for Part 2 when you receive this entry. 


Flying is the way to travel, and 
TWA is the way to fly because: 


(Complete in 30 additional words or less) 
































Name 


Address 











City. State 


Country 
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IF YOU have questions about improv- 
ing your health and appearance, send 


them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Boy 


Q. I've heard that tar is good to 
whiten teeth. Is that true? 


A. We've never heard of a dentist’s 
recommending tar for that purpose. 
Brushing your teeth after each meal, or 
at least twice a day, with a good, 
pleasant-tasting dentifrice, will keep 
them clean and white as nature meant 
them to be. 


Q. When is the right time to eat 
your salad—before, during, or after a 
regular meal? 


A. Provided you eat your salad, it 
doesn’t matter when. However, many 
people fill up on other foods, and then 
have very little appetite left for the 
salad. If this happens to you, it’s a good 
idea to have your salad on the table 
when the meal starts. Eat it first, or 
with the main dish of your meal. 


Q. I get cramps in my legs when I 
change back to low heels after wearing 
high heels. What will relieve them? 


A. Here’s a simple remedy foot doc- 
tors suggest. Sit on the edge of your 
bed, shoes off. Stretch your legs for- 
ward, then flex your feet up and down 
as far as they will go each way. You'll 
feel the pull on the calf muscles as they 
stretch back to normal again. Help your 
feet stay comfortable by wearing mid- 
height rather than very high heels for 
special occasions. 











New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 











CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
- «+ PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 

When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles 

stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 

fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 

New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 

Prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base. 











Now break the painful grip of 


MUSCLE ACHES! 








A fine Bristol-Myers product 


‘ 
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So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh -irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down. 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too. All drug counters—39%% and 69¢. 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 
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Little Lesson in Proteins. . . . Every- 
one knows that there are two chief 
sources of protein. The animal sources 
include meat, fish, milk, eggs, and 
cheese; the vegetable sources include 
cereals, dried legumes (peas, beans, 
lentils), nuts, and peanut butter. Animal 
proteins are called “complete” because 
they contain all the building blocks 
(aminos) for good growth. Vegetable 
proteins are “incomplete”; some of the 
essential aminos are lacking. Therefore, 
it’s important to supplement vegetable 
foods with protein from an animal 
source. To be.on the safe side, always 
include a protein from an animal source 
in every meal. An easy way to do it is 
to drink a glass of milk for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. 


Teen-age Tummy? .. . Flatten that 
bulge these two easy ways. First, cor- 
rect your posture. Sometimes all you 
need to improve your figure is to stand 
erect, with your shoulders back and 
your stomach tucked in. But if posture 
correction alone doesn’t do the trick, try 
this simple exercise. 

Lie on your back, legs together, arms 
at your sides. At count one, raise both 
legs straight into the air. Keep toes 
pointed and knees straight. At count 
two, lower legs slowly to floor. Repeat 
five times the first day, and increase the 
number of times daily until you do the 
exercise twenty times. Results practi- 
cally guaranteed. 


a e ° 


One at a Time, Please. . . . It’s nose- 
‘blowing we're talking about. Since you 
blow your nose every day, you probably) 
never give a second thought to how 
you do it. But there is a right way. 
Blow from one nostril at a time, keep- 
ing the other closed with your finger. 
Blowing both sides at once, especially; 
when you have a cold, may force 
phlegm into the tube that connects the 
mouth and ear. Tissues, by the way, are 
much better than handkerchiefs for 
nose blowing. They can be discarded 
after each use. Always blow your nose 
after doing dusty work, like sweeping 
or dumping ashes. 











Mind Over Matter. . . . Here’s a sim- 
ple mental trick to help you stand and 
walk straight. Imagine a piece of cord 
is hanging from the center of your head 
down your back to your heels. If the 
imaginary line hangs straight, your pos- 
ture’s pretty sure to be good. 








Mi" i"i“Tops, don’t miss. i“iGood. 
“i Fair. Save your money. 


Mi i"RUN FOR COVER. (Paramount. 
Produced by William Pine and Wil- 
liam Thomas. Directed by- Nicholas 
Ray.) 


Tough old Jimmy Cagney is back, 
this time in a colorful Western. Jimmy 
is appointed sheriff of a small town 
that badly needs both a square shooter 
and a fast shooter. He fills the bill on 
both counts, but makes the mistake of 
taking on John Derek as his deputy. 
Although Jimmy has befriended the 
boy, Derek is filled with hate and sec- 
retly belongs to the infamous Gentry 
gang. 

The final showdown is photographed 
against ancient Aztec pueblos in the 
New Mexican desert, a setting that is 
both novel and picturesque. Vivica 
Lindfors is the girl in the case, and 
the large supporting cast is consist- 
ently good. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


i i"i“Tops, don't miss. i“i“Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Marty. “i“1i“The 
Long Gray Line. ~#1~20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. “Romeo and Juliet. 
Mv Bad Day at Black Rock. ever 
Animal Farm. “+The Caine Mutiny. 
“Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 
The Country Girl. MiMi A Star 
Is Born. #@/@/~On the Waterfront. 
“High and Dry. “The Bridges 
at Toko-Ri, “Blackboard Jungle. 
wwe Captain Lightfoot. ““MVera 
Cruz. “iM Underwater. “MH The 
Racers. “@“@i“Chief Crazy Horse. hv” 
Che Detective. “Six Bridges to Cross. 
“vvtThe Far Country. “Long John 
Silver. 

Comedy: “##4#“i“Man with a Million. 
“Sabrina. “MM Hobson’s Choice. 
“Abbott and Costello Meet the Key- 
stone Kops. 

Musical: “The Glass Slipper. 
“vv Deep in My Heart. ~“//Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers. “1#™/So 
This Is Paris. 

Documentary: ““#iThe Vanishing 
Prairie. hi Victory at Sea. 








improved with Age 


Writer: “Here’s the manuscript I of- 
fered you last year.” . 

Editor: “What's the idea bringing 
this thing back when I rejected it last 
year?” 

Writer: “Well, you've had a year’s 
experience since then.” “ 


Stetve honoring Marine Corps—letest memorial in the Washington eres, 

You'll never forget your trip to Washington! The sights 
are truly inspiring, and you'll thrill to the moving 
drama of a great democracy at work. Stand before its 
hallowed shrines, visit its public buildings, or attend 

a session of Congress. These contacts with our nation’s 
capital will capture your imagination . . . and your 
heart. Why not plan now to visit Washington? And 
when you go, travel the pleasant, comfortable way 

... by Baltimore & Ohio. You'll enjoy B&O’s 
old-fashioned courtesy, modern trains and finer food! 


TOURS and SPECIAL FARES 


Talk with oc B&O representative; your local railroad or travel agent— 
or write to us for information on Washington sightseeing tours and 
savings on round-trip fares. Special rates for organized groups, 
Make your plans now! <a @ 


Sg ee ee 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Fe eae eT ee 


J. F. Whittington, Gen. Poss. Traf. Mgr. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. AA} 

Baltimore 1, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of your 
“Pictorial Washington Travel Guide" 


52-PAGE PICTORIAL 
GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 





Name 
Where to go! What to see! Planes get PER 
It's all in this descriptive book 
60 illustrations; street map. 
Handy pocket size. 





Zone____ Stote__..0= 
I if you want Information on a trip to Washington, check here [) 
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BALTIMORE &@ OHIO RAILROAD 
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SLOTS OUT 


INSTANTLY! 


BLEMISHES 





7% 
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Blots out embarrassing = 
blemishes instantly! Blends 
with your skin best of all! 

















Dries up hickies quicker! Keeps 
‘em out of sight, concealing 
betier while healing faster! 
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Clears up acne faster! Often 
in 24 hours, your skin can 
mdet your date-line! 


Orn the job—or on a date—don't let 
unsightly acne rob your confidence, 
now that TRIOCIN can rescue you! 
Hateful eruptions can be concealed 
instantly—can be improved, often in 
24 hours! TRIOCIN relieves over- 
active oil glands and thickening pores. 
It discourages bacteria growth, thus 
reventing further infection. Get 
RICCIN right away! It’s 3 ways 
better! A $1.29 tube can save a lot 
of heartbreak! 4 
Also use TRIOCIN Blue Foam 
first, the mildest bubble-foam designed 
for cleansing sensitive skins. 89¢. Both 
products available at druggists. 


improves acne... 
OFTEN IN 


24 nours 
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SPECIAL FORMULATION 
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. Adam and 
. Fresh water fish. 

3. Organ of sight. 

5. Note of musical scale. 

3. To swing bat at ball. - 
. Abbreviation for each, 

. Negative answer. 

. Spain (abbr.). 

. Sun god of Egypt. 

. Worn by catcher. 

. Station on the diamond. 


PLAY BALL! 


By Gail Barrentine, Berry (Ala.) High School 
*Starred words refer to baseball. 
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. A ball hit within diamond is __. 
. Sphere used in the game. 
. Initials of hero who put the 


Giants in the 1951 World Series. 


. Initials of wife of Roy Rogers. 
. Therefore. 

. United Nations (abbr.). 

5. A base runner 


on a close 





play. 


. Short for district attorney. 

. Negative connecting word. 

. A region. 

. Unhappy. 

. Colloquial for all correct. 

. Name of the letter N. 

. Prefix meaning two. 

. Latin word for good. 

. Women living in a convent. 

. Adds to gradually, pieces out. 
. Trunks of felled trees. 

. That is (abbr.). 

. Doctor of Laws (abbr.). 

. A combining form used in names 


of certain chemicals. 





2. Abbreviation for bachelor of arts. 


3. Possessive of it. 
5+ A donkey. 
6. Behold. 
* 7. Hit ball lightly. 
9. Evil, terrible. 
10. Garden mentioned in Bible. 
*12. Used by first baseman. 
14. Abbreviation for North. 
16. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 
17. Educational age (abbr.). 
18. Day (abbr.). 
*20. An inexperienced player. 
*22. A one-base hit. 
24. Joint in the leg. 
26. Used to keep person afloat. 
27. British Empire (abbr.). 
28. While, when. 
*29. Of one of the major leagues 
(abbr.). 
30. Steamship (abbr.). 
*33. Position in outfield. 
35. Glass containers. 
36. To let fall in drops. 
38. To be afraid. 
40. Virginia (abbr.). 
41. Cent (abbr.). 
42. Park (abbr.). 
44. Poetic plural of you. 
46. International distress signal. 
47. A period of time. 


49. One of the American continents 


(abbr.). 


*52. Initials of Cardinal star sold to 


Yankees 





Stuff of Dreams 


(Continued from page 22) 


carefully. His hands shook as he handed 
the rod to Mr. Caldwell. 

“There,” he said. “Now, if you'll cast 
it over there—” he pointed in the direc- 
tion of the sunken pine “—by that 
ee 
Mr. Caldwell took the rod, hefted 
the bait experimentally, then casually 
flicked the bacon out over the water. 
It landed just beyond the submerged 
tree. The bacon glinted dully a moment 
— then disappeared. Mr. Caldwell 
grunted- in surprise —then the water 
exploded! 

Gray Boy had it! He had snatched 
the bait and turned back before he 
felt the bite of the hook. Immediately 
he shot out of the water and thrashed 
back to leap again, slashing at the line 
with his great, whipping tail. 

Tommy had never seen Gray Boy out 
of the water before. The musky was 
so long, so vicious, so huge that the 
spectacle of his jumping was fright- 
ening. 

“The boat!” Caldwell shouted. “Take 
me out—away from the shore.” 

Tommy’s dad dropped into the boat 
and grabbed up the oars. Working care- 
fully, keeping the line tight but not 
horsing the fish, Caldwell dropped 
lightly into the stern. They pulled out 
into the little cove where Gray Boy 
could lunge and dive without fouling 
the line. 

Tommy sat weakly on the dock. He 
didn’t want to watch, but he couldn't 
look away. He gripped the edge of the 
planks and stared at the dark water, 
watching the boils and swirls as the 
great fish fought to get free. 

The last of the daylight was going 
quickly. The fight seemed endless, and 
the strength began to drain out of 
Tommy’s tense body long before either 
the man-or the musky began to weaken. 

It didn’t seem worth it now. Gray 
Boy had been his friend. He had taken 
bacon from Tommy by the pound and 
had never before fpung a hook in it. 
But now that trust was killing him. 

As the struggle went on and it be- 
came apparent that Gray Boy was 
growing more feeble, a sob came to 
Tommy’s throat. He fough* it back, but 
finally it escaped. He couldn't tell if his 
mother or Mr. Harris had heard him. 
He bit his lip and stared doggedly 
ahead, but he had to turn way when 
he saw his dad lean forward with the 
gaff, 

“Careful,” Mr. Caldwell gasped. 
“Through the gills—not in them.” 

There was a last flurry of splashing 
and then the awful tattoo of a whipping 
tail in the bottom of the boat. The 
thumping died away, and ‘Tommy 
heard the oars creaking. He got up and 


stood with his lips tight as the boat 
swung into the dock. 

“Get out the flash camera, Bert,” 
Mr. Caldwell said. “This is the biggest, 
fightingest fish I ever tackled.” 

Tommy's dad jumped to the dock 
and took the struggling fish from Mr. 
Caldwell; Then the other climbed up 
and got a tape measure. “He’s 65 
inches.” Mr. Caldwell’s voice was awed, 
“Five feet, five inches. Franklin, did 
you ever see such a fish?” 


Tommy’s dad shook his head, gh 


ning from ear to ear. Mr. Harris came 
back with the camera, and Mr. Cald- 
well slipped a scale through Gray Boy’s 
jaws and struggled to lift the fish up- 
right. 

“Whew—67 pounds! The best I ever 
did was 49. Think of it—on light 
tackle!” 

Gray Boy wasn't kicking now. His 
great gills opened and closed spasmo- 
dically, and his eyes rolled. They 
seemed to chide Tommy with betrayal, 
and he could keep back his tears no 
longer. They ran down his cheeks. 

The camera light flashed twice while 
Mr. Caldwell held Gray Boy in his arms 
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while the others went up to the cabin. 
He heard a loon call, but it wasn’t a 
lonely sound any more. It was.part of 
home, and nothing about home could 
be lonely. He half heard, half saw a 
swirl over by the log. Gray Boy was 
home, too. 

Tommy took a deep, broken breath 
and then knelt to wash his face with 
a handful of cold water from the lake. 
A bass jumped somewhere among the 
lily pads along the shore, smacking, 
surface soundly. 

Tommy rose and trotted up the path 
toward the lights in the cabin. He had 
his dream again to live in—but better 
than that, he knew now what made a 
dream come true. 


uid 
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and Mr. Harris took the pictures. Then | [~~ 


the editor turned his head. “Tommy—| | 
come here. Have your picture taken | | 


with this fellow. After all, if it hadn't 
been for you...” 

Tommy swallowed, and the words 
came from far-off. “No—no, thank you.” 


They all turned then and looked at} | 


him. He didn’t care that they could see 


the tears. He didn’t care about anything 


now. 

Mr. Caldwell smiled gently. 
you say, son.” He turned and knelt at 
the edge of the dock, and while Tom- 
my watched breathlessly, he took his 


hands away from the thick body. For | | 


a moment Gray Boy lay on the surface 
of the water. Then his tail moved tenta- 
tively—and with a swirl of foam the 


long gray shape was gone. Mr. Caldwell | | 


stood up. * 

“That's the biggest thrill I ever had,” 
he said simply. He turned to Tommy’s 
dad. “When I write this story and print 
that picture, you'll be in business, 
Franklin. Better build some more cab- 
ins. 

“You let him go . . .” Tommy said. 

“You thought I'd keep him?” 

Tommy nodded. 

“You knew he was there? You knew 
he’d take bacon?” 

Tommy nodded again miserably. 

“I thought so, son. But that isn’t 
why I let him go. Anything with as 
much fight as that fellow has deserves 
to go on living. Letting him go will 
make the memories of him that much 
sharper and sweeter. A little sacrifice 
—that's the stuff happiness is made of, 
son. And don’t you ever forget it.” 

Tommy stayed behind a moment 


“Just as | | 
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VICTOR SPORTS, Incorporated 
5115 S. Millard Ave., om 32, Mt, 





PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, and In- 
terior Design. Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. 

M.S. in Art Education and Master of 
Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 














tact HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 

} classmates America’s Most 

og Sed ful and complete line of Moders 
GRADUATION 


NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 

Neo financial investment 

Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 
















































Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As a wonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun-Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar .. . 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart's content when working 
or playing. They're good for youl 


ASK MOM TO GET. 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 

















If You Want to Teach 
Young Children 


Choose 


Mills College of Education 


e 4-year college program com- 
bining liberal arts and profes- 
sional education. 

e B.S. Degree in Education. 

e Prepares for teaching nursery 
school, kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. 

e Mills graduates are among the 
most sought-after teachers in 
the country. 









Write Director of Admissions 


Mills College of Education, Dept. R 
66 Fifth Avenve * New York 11, N, Y. 


















An Ansco-Scholastic Photography Award winner in 1954; 1955 
winners will be announced on May 18. This candid portrait 
was by Robert Kennedy, Evanston (11.) Township High School. 


PRING’S here again, with track 
meets and spring baseball and 
hikes in the country! Also, April is Na- 
tional Hobby Month and April 24-30 
is- National Photography Week, cele- 
brated by Camera Clubs and photog- 
raphy stores throughout the country. 
It’s time for action and action pictures. 
Snap your shots at those moments 
during action when your subject is not 
moving mueh. Catch a jumper at the 
height of his leap, just before he starts 
to come down. Catch a golfer when he’s 
poised at the back of his swing. 

For slow-motion action (such as stu- 
dents walking to school), use a speed 
of 1/100 second, which will show little 
or no blurring at a distance of 15 feet. 
For faster motion (such as at a ball 
game), use speeds of 1/200 second or 
more, For this faster speed, you'll need 
good light or a large lens or both. 


Story Telling 

Do you ever take pictures in a se- 
quence to tell a story? One interesting 
technique is called the distance series. 
Here the camera-to-subject distance is 
often varied in three steps. First, take 
an over-all shot to establish the locale. 
Then take a medium-distant or medi- 
um-close shot to get detail and mood. 
Finally, take a close-up for impact and 
emphasis. Movies use this 1-2-3 tech- 


nique often. (Notice our close-up on 
this page. What shots would you take 
for 1 and 2 to make a sequence?) 

New book recommended: PHOTO- 
KINKS, edited by Richard S. Huhta, 
and Gwen J. Saterlee. 160 pp., many 
pictures, diagrams, charts. Popular Me- 
chanics Co., Chicago. 75¢. Well worth 
the money. 

Your newest “Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin” is just off the press. 
Use coupon below to get your free 


copy. 





CAMERA EDITOR 
Scholastic Mugazines 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36 N. Y. 


Please send me your free “Camera 
Club Exchange Bulletin.” 


Name. 
Address___ 














SS Re 


Address... 
Does your school have a Camera 
Club? 

ie “4 No 
if not, would you like our free 
booklet on “‘How to Form a Camera 
Club’? 











Yes No 


























Caught |! 


Hi: “Did you know Chet was kicked 
out of school?” 

Fi: “No! What for?” 

Hi: “He was caught counting his ribs 


during a biology exam.” 
Terrace Tribune, Nott Terrace H. 8., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Still Life 


Ken Murray was seated next to a 
young woman at the start of a plane 
trip East recently and soon realized 
from her behavior it was her initial 
trip by air. 

Excitedly the girl tried out the but- 
tons and ventilators and poked into the 
various pockets on the seats. Finally, 
her curiosity abated, she sat back and 
looked out the window. 

“Goodness,” she said, turning to 
Murray. “Look at all those people down 
there. They look just like ants!” 

“They are ants,” came Ken’s la- 


conic answer. “We're still on the 
ground!” 
American Weekly 
Rescue 
Student: “I saved my father’s life last 
week,” 


Coed: “Ooooh—tell me about it.” 
Student: “I walked up to him and 
said, ‘Pop, what would you do if I gave 
you a twenty-dollar bill?’ and he an- 
swered, ‘I'd drop dead,’ so I didn’t give 
it to him.” 
The Real MeCoy 


He Asked for it! 


A motorist, driving through Boston, 
asked one of the natives: “My good 
man, could you tell me where I might 
stop at?” 

“I would advise,” said the native 
coldly, “stopping just before the ‘at.’” 





Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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Why So Early? 


The new farm hand was awakened 
at 4 a.m. by the farmer who announced 
that they were going to cut oats. 

“Are they wild oats?” 

“No, why?” ; 

“Then why do you have to sneak up 


on them in the dark?” 
Future Farmer 


Personal Service 


A motorist, waiting for a work order 
to be written out, watched a mechanic 
change the oil of a car without spilling 
a drop, check radiator and battery, 
lower hood and carefully lock it, wash 
windshield, remove all greasy finger 
prints from body, wipe his hands on a 
piece of waste and place a clean cloth 
on the upholstery, shift silently and 
drive slowly out into the street for a 
complete road test. 

“There’s a real mechanic!” exclaimed 
the motorist. “I'd like for him to work 
on my car.” 

“Don't be silly,” replied the shop 
foreman. “That's his car.” 


Phoenix Flame 


Speed Writing 
Hi: “Why do you pant when you 
read your girl's letters?” 


Fi: “Because she writes so fast.” 
Belvoir Castle 


Budget Session 


A story treasured by Washington 
newspaper correspondents concerns a 
press conference called to explain the 
annual budget. In the exceedingly com- 
plicated exposition offered by the 
Treasury experts, there developed a 
discrepancy of about fifteen billion dol- 
lars between two tables. 

Investigation revealed that some 
fourteen billion dollars of the dis- 
crepancy could be accounted for by 
the fact that two different comparisons 
had been employed. This failed to 
satisfy one inquisitive ‘reporter who 
demanded, “But what about the other 
billion dollars?” 

“My goodness!” retorted one of the 
budget experts in injured tones. “What 
do you want us to do—explain it down 


to the last penny?” 
Quote 


Ha! 
Hi: “I guess girls don’t like jokes.” 
Fi: “Why?” 
Hi: “I asked a girl for a date and she 


>” 


said: ‘Don’t make me laugh.’ ” 


Executive 


The city banker was visiting the 
farm. “I suppose,” he said, nodding to 
a figure in the farmyard, “that’s the 
hired man.” 

“No,” replied the farmer, “that’s the 
first vice-president in charge of cows.” 





“Hit 
the Dirt” 
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Hook stide! Blocked plate! Action like 
this calls for panetiont skill plus proper 
ouppest ... the kind you get on a 
Bike Supporter. 

The Bike cup supporter 
worn by the catcher and 
the light firm supporter 
worn by the runner both 
give safe protection—the 
kind you need. There’s a 
Bike Support for your 
sport. More athletes have 
worn Bike than any other 
brand! 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a_ great favorite 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Illustrated with 36 
fast-action shots and 
photos of every grip. 
You'll be amazed at how 
fast you cam master ten- 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept. 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 

Buffalo 5, New York 

Rush me your FREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
“How to play Winning Tennis” by Vianie 
Richards. 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


DEEP 
NAP 


DUNLOP 


PLAY 


EP, wiéi TENNIS BALLS 


















































How many times have you filled your pen, then Press the plunger ’ twist the top— 


filled it again “just to be sure”? Plenty, no doubt. a Your SN ORKEL Pen drinks every drop 
Full-filling is just one thing you don’t have to worry . 
about with a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen. Just can’t miss No need to pump or prime or pry 
with that magic tube that drinks in the ink and it fills tank-full the very first try 


its one-stroke filling action. 


You'll look forward to writing, too, because 
Sheaffer's easy-gliding points are fitted to your 
handwriting style. There’s no drag, no 
hesitation. Nothing but smooth, carefree 


writing pleasure and pride. \ 
Try one at your dealer’s. A genuine P 
Sheaffer Pen is one of the better eo 


‘ 
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things you deserve and can afford. 


ShecHler Snorkel Pens from $8.75. 
Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 


— © 
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SHEAFFER'S 


wHite cor OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 
IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE 
UN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 











Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 
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All times shown are current in Eastern rone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 20 


11:15 a.m. (ABC) facing es New: Dram- 
atized digests of ne ks. “The Rich- 
est in Babylon,” by Geor Ss. 
Clason, is this week’s subject. Dai 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: x re- 
peat of the Fantasyland sequence show- 
ing the development of Donald Duck 
through a 23-year cartoon career. Next 
week: Davy Crockett Goes to Con- 


8:30 pn p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: Premiere 
of a series dramatizing true stories of 
rivate citizens who act to tp their 
ellow men. Emphasis will be on = ae 
viduals who have ye beyond the call 
=. Baste pen good citizenship. Allyn 
1 host-narrator. 
EccES 2lst Precinct: “The Doctor” 
deals with parental conficts and their 
effect on ildren. The drama _inci- 
dentally reveals the pains 
dures set in motion when a 
report” reaches the police or 
tion of a metropolitan city. 


Sloane stars. 
10:30 p aan im mag hy Big Town: This 
series departs from its usual format to 
resent a special drama dealing with 
e over-45 emplo mt problem. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell will be seen 
in a specially filmed interview at the 
conclusion of the story. 


THURSDAY APRIL 21 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today's pro- 
am originates from the we —. 
Bethooda 1 in Washingto 


“ in at in Dathoeds.” Make Md. 
vB Pm ( ) Behind the Iron Cur- 


Premiere of a weekly series on 
the" work of Radio Free Europe to com- 
bat Communist pro ae. One of its 
regular features w: e up the cur- 
rent Communist line, item by item, and 
refute Red claims. Material for the 
series will be provided by the Crusade 


for Freedom. 

8: ~ p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Paul Doug- 
as stars in an unusual tale of a doctor 

— faces personal disgrace if he saves 

a _man from blindness. The setting of 


“Flight 951” is on board a transatlantic 


9:60 p.m, (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Giants’ Stair” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Str: events occur when a sheriff 
tries convince a farmer’s wife that 

yd missing husband has been mur- 


(ABC) Special broadcast on the pres- 
entation of the Philip Murray Award 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Included 
will be a a +3 by Walter Reuther. 

9:30 p.m. TV) Pond’s Theatre: 
“Thunder Rook” oe A Ardrey, is 
an adaptation of play and film of 
the same name. The story, a fantasy 
concerns a disillusioned young 
who withdraws to a remote lighthouse. 
An old ship’s bee He og gr him. He is 
Rant for to re to reality and to 

_, for _ ae les by the people in 
more brought 


proce- 
“lost child 
niza- 
verett 


4 returns to his home town 
which has reformed in his absence and 
has aceful community. 
Mourn” stars M. 


well, Wallace Ford and John Bromfield. 


10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Videe Theatre: 
“An Act of Murder” is a drama on the 
theme of euthanasia. 


FRIDAY APRIL 22 


8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
Drama-documentaries on the health 
and welfare programs of the nation’s 
industries. Note new day and time. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Don Taylor stars in a light comedy 
about a bank teller and a mysterious 
shortage of $5,000. 

9:30 p.m. ( ) Notes and Notations: A 
new series which attempts to describe 
the growth and changes in American 
_ since World War II. Music and 

mmentary are used to illustrate the 
Scultural revolution” which has taken 
lace in this country during the past 
n wn yess. oem Cross is the commen- 
by Sherman Dryer. 
KBCLTV) The Vise: “The Schemer” 
is a drama about a spoiled 17-year-old 
boy who interferes with his widowed 
mother’s romance. 


SATURDAY APRIL 23 

12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert, as Mr. Wizard, discusses and 
demonstrates science experiments. To- 
ape _ “Hidden Oxygen.” 

National Farm and Home 

Houf: &. farm building construction 
is featured today. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Charles Munch conducts the 
erchestra in a full-hour concert. 


SUNDAY APRIL 24 
9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 
uvenile book is “McGonigle’s 
y Rutherford Montgomery. 

author of this book about a retired 
prospector will be on the program to 
answer weetiens of boys and ogitls on 


the uth Harshaw is moderator. 
CWNBC, N. nN Y., the following Sunday 
a 


11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning; 
discussion of, Dante’s “La Vita 
Nuova.” May 8: Jane Austen’s “Pride 


judice.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: A hed 
in honor of Shakespeare’s day 
which falls the day before. Planned are 
representative readings from a num- 
ber of his plays as recorded by Lau- 
rence Olivier, Orson Welles, Maurice 
Evans, Judith Anderson, Alec Guinness 
and others. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: The 
camera visits the Rr ations under 
way at Yucca _ big blast set 
for the 26th. measures taken to 

otect the atid ci 7 especially 
or the test will be s 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Comment: Four 
newsmen discuss their asa y on 
current items in the new 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Final 
program of the series: The Search 
sums up with a review . highlights 
from the year’s best show: 

TV) Hallmark 


de tvery in the of the little- 
known French girl who was forced to 
live in barbaric Turkey after her cap- 
ture in a pirate raid. She was repson- 
sible for b Western ideas to 
Rhone in much the same way as Anna 


ial broadcast on 
atom homb re- 
‘laces hies in Sound for this 


8:00 p.m " {ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A discussion of the question, “Are 
We Becoming a Nation of Conform- 

=, is goed of “the YWCA’s 100th An- 


wee ration. - 
) Key te the Ages: Discus- 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 


sion-demonstration of John Wilson’s 
“The Burden of Egypt.” (Not seen in 


New York) 
9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “Do It Yourself, " by Jay 


Presson, is a light comedy about a 


oung cou le = od that their am- 
itions 0 the life” differ 
markedly : 

9:30 p.m. *(CBS-TV) Stage 7: Geor 


Brent stars in “The Magic Hat.” 

story a a widower's » Pim 
in raising recocious 9-year-old 
daughter. (Prev ously announced for 
April 17; ned to this date.) 

10:00 p.m Pry) Appointment with 
ay HK Atom City,” by Al Bren- 
ner, is a drama about an atomic energy 
worker who endangers his life to save 


an ONBC-TV) Loretta mg | Show: A 
drama entitled “The Little Teacher.” 


rvrenay APRIL 25 

.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 

‘3 arainatization of a recent article on 
‘The Great Armored Car Robbery.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, 
and Jerome Hines, Met a bass, are 
guests for A its oy 

9:00 p.m. Medic: Medica! 
drama-documentary dealing with the 
theme of plastic suey 

9:30 p.m. NBCLTV Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The 2 Pall Dark Man,” by 
Anne Chamberlain, is a chological 
suspense-drama about a little girl he 
witnesses a murder. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Mr. 
Brimmer Did It!” by Kathleen and 
Robert Howard Lindsay is a comedy 
that combines the alleged suicide of 
Mr. Brimmer with a surprise O. Henry 
ending. 


TUESDAY APRIL 26 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ton Paul Kelly and Erin O’Brien-Moore 
star in “How to Raise a Boy,” a story 
of a childless farm couple who help a 
city orphan to find his place in society. 
9.00 pm. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theater: 
“Bitter Grapes” tells the story of a mid- 
dle-a man who falls in love with 
the = he raised as his foster daughter. 
(ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
and Beatrice Straight star 
in oads to Home” by Horton 
Foote 2 Daly plays the part of an itiner- 
ant oil worker. The story concerns the 
effect that this rootless existence has 
—— him, his wife and their go 
son. (Note: On May 10, U Steel 
Hour will do a live repeat ag 
of “Fearful Decision,” starring Ral 
Bellamy as the distraught but stu 
bornly principled father of a kidnap 
child. The first performance, abou 
year ago, won wide acclaim as an = 
amet Rell superior writing, directing 
ac 
NBC-TV circle Theatre: “Fight for 
Scoecauen is the title of a drama by 
Irving Elman. 

SPECIAL ITEM: A series of broadcasts 
and telecasts covering the preparation, 
the actual blast and the after effects 
of the large-scale nuclear explosion at 
swore i Nevada, has been planned 
b NBC, and ABC for April 24, 

BS 26 yo 27. NBC-TV and CBS-TV 
will bring viewers two joint telecasts 
on Tuesday, April 26: the actual blast, 
from 8:00 to 8:30 a.m., and a preview of 
last-minute arrangements in the target 
area from 7: 15 to 7:20 a.m. The bomb, 
or “open shot,” is scheduled for detona- 
tion at 8:20 am. Exact times of othe: 
telecasts and broadcasts have not yet 
been scheduled. 













~ $1,000 in Awards 


FOR THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS ON 
THIS TOPIC 


“How I Teach During the First Week of School” 


Scholastic Teacher, the magazine for teachers published 
by Scholastic Magazines, announces a new contest. 


THE first few class meetings are crucial 

ones at the beginning of any school 
year. They are crucial in the sense that 
you, the classroom teacher, are eager to 
make the semester’s work a rich personal 
experience for both you and your pupils, 
and not simply a routine task. 

. 

Scholastic Teacher would like to know 
how you challenge your pupils as the 
new year begins. How do you catch their 
interest and spur their curiosity? How 
do you introduce them to the resources 
of the school or classroom library and 
to their textbooks? What do you do to 
stimulate and promote better reading and 
study habits in those first few days? 

. 

To compete for one of the cash awards, 
write a personal report entitled “HOW I 
TEACH DURING THE FIRST WEEK 
OF SCHOOL.” This invitation is ex- 
tended jointly by Scholastic Teacher and 
the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, to give teachers throughout the 
nation an opportunity to tell others about 
their most successful ways of making 
teaching and learning a rich personal 
experience. 


AWARDS 
Ist Award-—$300 
2nd Award—$200 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 

Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
words, must be typewritten . (double- 
spaced) on 814 x ll-inch paper, and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. All award- 
winning manuscripts become the property 
of Scholastic Teacher which reserves the 
right to publish them in full or in part. 


JUDGING 
Judging will be done by a committee 
selected by the Advisory Council of 
Scholastic Magazines. Decisions of the 
judges will be final. 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight, June 30, 1955. 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 





